for the times & 



These are d;ivs when good vtihtc liccomcs our national guide 
to careful buving. In towels, you want a quality that's 
completely right lor stringent times. You want a luxurious 
deep terry lor pleasant drying — plus strong weaves to 
weather rugged wear. And yet there must be beauty, too 
— Iresh, decorative designs to delight the eve, to bring new 
charm and color to the bathroom. These things spel 
C annon to the majority ol American homemakers, who 
know their values. Let the famous Cannon label point the 
Way lor ion when Inning towels. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
-o Worth Street, New York City. 




Cannon has a war fob, too. While equipplnr the hoys 
in trvlarid and Qiinntico, Australia find Pensacoln, Cannon- 
Is doing its best lo 1111 your normal towel need*, too. 



CANNON SHEETS 



CANNON HOSIERY 



Cot 



This fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting fire, uses up 
enough copper every minute to make several miles of telephone line. 

That's the right use for copper now — and it's the reason why 
we can't continue to expand our facilities to take care of the expand- 
ing Long Distance telephone traffic. 

Right now, our lines are flooded with Long Distance calls. Most 
of them have to do with the war — they must have the right of way. 

Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls — industrial 
calls that send a plane down the asscmhly line — military calls that 
send it into the air against the enemy? 

You can do it by keeping your own calls as few and as brief as 
possible . And you'll be bringing Victory that much nearer. 



Bell Telephone System 




1 

Copyrigh 



He's firing telephone wire 
at a Zero! 



Mr. Skirm yelled, "WAIT!" 
...so I waited! 




MR. SKIRM: Peggy, how many times do PEGGY: Why, uh . . . ah, ttbovt 80 time.* 
you use a sheet of earbon paper? / guess. 

MR. SKIRM: I thought so. Here, take a 
look at this: 



This is the sixtieth copy made with the 3ane 
sheet of Hoyal Park Avenue Carbon Paper. This 
sheet of carbon paper ha<i been used 59 tinea 
before I The test was made at the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., one of Anerica*s largest 
independent testing laboratories. See what a 
clear, legible copy this sixtieth one ial 



peggy: Jeepers, it's a miracle! How come? 

MR. SKIRM: As I understand it, Park 
Avenue is deep-inked. Royal uses some 
special process that soaks the ink right 
down into the paper. Another reason b 
Park Avenuc*s extension edge. That lets 
you reverse each sheet, top to bottom, 
so that you use all parts of the paper. 

PEGGY: Ah me, too bad such lS-carat car- 
bon paper canH be on the desk of every girl 
tn the office. 

MR. SKIRM: It's going to he, starting Mon- 
day. And, believe me, I'm going to ex- 
pect you girls to get a lot more mileage 
out of your carbon paper from now on! 

* * * 

Pakk Avenue is only one of the out- 
standing carbon papers in the Royal line. 
Why not get your purchasing agent to 
call in the local Royal representative 



Laboratory teat No. 20**)-NY. bkJMd July 30, 1912 

today? lie can quickly show you which 
weight and finish of Royal Carbon Paper 
exactly fits your every typing need. 

Royal Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
are made by the Roytypc* Division of 
the Royal Typewriter Company. 

The armed forces need typewriters! See how 
many of your standard machine* (made Hiucr 
Jan. 1, 1935) you can spare. Call your near- 
est Koyal Branch — we will buy them, affix 
the Government seal, and pay you the Gov* 
eminent Gxed price. 




CARBON PAPER 



LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 

WOOSUNG PRISONERS 

Sirs: 

Freedom, the Jap magazine published 
In Shanghai which featured American 
prisoners interned at Woosung (LIFE, 
Sept. 14), is edited by a Japanese from 
tho University of Southern California 
or U.C.L.A. He Ls one of several Amer- 
ican-born Japs who are rallying and rol- 
licking in the Japanese war in Occupied 
China. 

Frttdom's business manager is a Call* 
fcimian using an alias of Jack Howard, 
who is wanted in this country for forgery. 
He solicits advertising with a letter of 
command from the Japanese military 
s|K>ke«rnan, known to all foreign cor- 
respondents out then- in the past two 
years as Colonel Akiyama. 

K. D. Chisholm, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., is in on the spoils, running a 
shopping News and using the Jap- 
MlMd American radio station XMHA. 
Carroll Alcott. now with WLW at Cin- 
cinnati, was the best-known broad- 
caster on that station and several times 
was threatened with death. 

Herbert Erasmus Moy. former stu- 
dent at Columbia University, New 
York City, is head of much of Jap radio 
propaganda, ltobert Fockler. of Ger- 
man-American parentage, handles anti- 
American and anti-United Nations 
propaganda and uses a Jap army-con- 
trolled German station. 

Your excellent story gave the Japa- 
nese propaganda paragraphs — "music, 
merriment . . . unexpected kindness." 
1 have learned t his from some who were 
in the same prison: it is surrounded by 
electrically charged barbed wire. There 
are no beds. Prisoners sleep on straw 
mats. Drinking water is of uncertain 
quality. There is a shortage of medi- 
cines. The roofs leak. The buildings are 
infested with rats, mosquitoes and bugs. 
Packages from outside are allowed 
about twice a month, but the Jap 
guards steal all the canned goods and 
tobacco unci in turn sell them to the 
internees. 

In contrast, look at Fort Missoula. 
Mont, and the unexcelled treatment of 
Jap aliens (the worst of the Black 
Dragon gangs), who have hot and cold 
water, libraries, meals as good as served 
on any streamliner, individual rooms 
and in some cases guest houses (I am 
told), exercise, newspapers, magazines, 
radios and no rationing of sugar or 
other food products. 

Coddling Japs over here will not earn 
raped from Jap militarists. 

JAMES R. YOUNG 
International News Service 
New York, N, Y. 

Sirs: 

Although we had known for months 
that our friend Commander Thy son la 
a prisoner of the Japanese, you cannot 
imagine with what shock we studied his 
face In LIFE. When we last saw him be- 
fore he left for China, his face was solid 
and unlined. One would say that the man 
you have pictured is 20 years the senior 
of the man we knew. 

Our youngest child loved Dr. Thyson 
and still calls 1dm on her telephone 
when her dolls are sick. It was a prob- 
lem for us to decide whether to show 
her then pictures. There was no need 
for our concern — she could not recog- 
nize her friend! 

MR. & MRS. A. C. PETERSON 
liremerton. Wash. 

TURKEY 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on an understand- 
ing summary of Turkey's situation and 
outlook (LIFE, Sept. 14). 

I noticed with particular interest the 
photograph of I Jeu tenant Anderson 
shaking hands with Ambassador Stein- 
hardt with his left hand. He was shot 
through the right hand before he landed, 
either by a German tighter or by Turk- 
ish anti-aircraft fire. He anil his crew 
removed the bullets or shrapnel them- 
selves and poured sulfanilamide powder 
into the wounds. He landed the huge 
bomber near Izmit on a new airfield at 
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Why buy just any coat when you can 
get both luxury and long wear in an 
Alpagoral For every square inch of the 
fabric in this remarkable Coat has twice 
the number of hair fibres you find in the 
average coat. Thafs why it's called 
"Double-Dense". That's why the fabric 
is so soft and silky . . . yet so long 
wearing. And that's why y ou should 
insist on getting an Alpagora Coat I 



THE TOPCOAT J 32 5 <> 
THE OVERCOAT s 37 50 



ash for genuine 





At better stores everywhere or write 
STRATBURY MFG. CO., GALION, OHIO 



(continued on p. 4) 
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'I can't help but feel that if Hitler and * * * 
had made that trip with us through those 
plants, they would * * * cut their throats * * *' 

— Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production, 
after his recent tour of America's War Plants. 




Copytigbc 1941— Pbilco Corforutoo 



IN THIS total war, more than ever before, 
American industry is the partner of our 
valiant fighting forces on land, in the air 
and on the seas. 

As a symbol of that partnership, the men 
and women of Philco have been awarded 
the new Army-Navy Production Award 
for high achievement in the production of 
communications equipment, radios for 
tanks, airplanes and ships, artillery fuzes, 
shells and storage batteries for the army, 
navy and war production plants. 



Philco's soldiers of industry are proud 
of the honor and recognition which has 
been bestowed upon them by America's 
fighting forces. They are proud, too, of 
the share they are giving to the nation's 
total effort in the war for freedom and the 
American way of life. 

In this work and in their personal sacri- 
fices, total Victory is their faith and inspira- 
tion! Victory for our cause and freedom to 
enjoy the untold blessings that will flow 
from the deadly miracles created for war. 



Philco has asked America's leading editorial 
cartoonists to picture the significance of Amer- 
ica's industrial might in the nation's united 
effort for Victory. This cartoon hy Carl Rose 
is one of the series. It is heing posted before 
Philco's soldiers of production as an expression of 
their spirit and an inspiration to their goal. 



Free Limited Offer . . . While available, 
a full size reproduction of the original 
drawing by Carl Rose will be furnished 
gladly upon request. Simply address Philco 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask 
for Cartoon Number 2 3D. 



PHILCO CORPORATION 



CTORY 




America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- / 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products, | 



larges, tbe means ot prolonging the life of Philco products. I 

RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL * 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 




The Army- Navy 
Production Award— 
a proud honor for 
all Philco employees. 

This On* 
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WE'RE SISTERS 
ON TOP OF THE SKIN 



11 



BARBARA ROBBINS, understanding mother in f he hi r 
thow "Junior Miss," understands cleansing problems, foo. 




"OllCC UpOfl a time only an actress wore make-up. Today— well— I bet your skin gets about 
as good a coat of cosmetics as mine! \Yhat\s more, I hear lots of girls arc getting around 
to a 'professional* cleanser that so many actresses use . . . Albolene Cleansing Cream." 




"Why should an actress know best? Weil, stnpe 

make-up is sticky. We need a cream efficient 
enough to do its work gently, without rubbing 
or irritation. The soothing effect of Alboteneis 
just delightful... you'll see, when you try it.'* 



And what a ''mountain" of cleansing cream for 

$1! This pound tin was first put up for pro- 
fessional use. Now you may buy it too. at 
your druggist's. Brings cost down to <>'/* cents 
an ounce! Sold also in jurs at 5(>ji, .'■'>■", 10(f. 



Cut Cleansing Cream Costs 50%! 

Try this different cream — pure, unscented, soothing 



LOOK AT THE LIBEL of your present cleans- 
ing cream. See what is the quantity. 
Figure the ounce price. Compare with 
Albolene! The three largest -selling cleans- 
ing creams average t trice as high in price 
as Albolene — using the larger and most 
economical sizes for fair comparison! 

CAN YOU BE AS REALISTIC as an actress 
about your beauty? Invest your money 
in exquisite purity, in fine, delicate in- 
gredients. That's what your money buys 



when you get Albolene Cleansing Cream. 

IT HAS TO BE PURE! So bland, so gentle is 
Albolene that it is widely used for skins 
too sensitive for ordinary cleansing meth- 
ods. Many hospitals are important users 
of Albolene. So you know the quality has 
to be superb. You know Albolene has to 
be efficient— to rate so high with actresses. 
You ought to try it — today! Made 
in the laboratories of McKesson & 
Bobbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 



ALBOLENE 



A "PROFESSIONAL"^^ 
CLEANSING CREAM 



LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 

(continued) 

which the inaugural ceremonies were 
about to take place and completely 
Mole the show ! Anderson was takim to 
Istanbul, where he was treated at the 
modern American Hospital of which 
my father. Dr. Lorrin A. Shepard. is 
director and head surgeon. He rejoined 
his companions in Ankara later. 

ROBKRT A. SHEPARD 
New Haven. Conn. 

GAUGUIN FAMILY 

Sirs: 

In connection with your story on 
The Moon and Sixpence (LIFE, Sept. 

14), here art* some snapshots my hus- 
band took of our neighbors, the Gau- 
guius, when we were living in Hunaavia, 
Tahiti, three years ago. 

It is not difficult to imagine in this 
picture of Ata, squatting Tahitian- 
fashion, the beautiful native girt she 




ATA GAUGUIN 

must have been when Paul Gauguin 
met her. 

And you can easily see in the photo 
of Emtio the remarkable resemblance 




EM I LB GAUGUIN 

between him and Ills famous father. 
This picture was for sale in the local 
souvenir store and is some photogra- 
pher's idea of a Tahitian fisherman. 

ANN ETTA C. HART 
New York. N. Y. 

IF I WERE PRESIDENT 

Sirs: 

I have just read "If I Were Presi- 
dent" (LIFE. Sept. 14) and the answers 
of the correspondents. I agree with 
them and I am sure that the great ma- 
jority of Americans would voice the 
same opinions. 

LOUIS M. SCHABLEIN JR. 
New London. Conn. 

Sirs: 

Now that we know what reporters 
would do if they were President, per- 
haps the man in the street can say what 

(continued on p. 6) 
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Its a HEW 

BELLEVUE 

in all but Tradition 



Around the clock — your every wish i> 
anticipated at the new Bellevue. A piping 
hot Bellevue breakfast, lunch in the 
unique new Club Buffet, a cocktail in the 
intimate Hunt Room. Dine with quiet ele- 
gance midst the handsome surroundings 
of the new Burgundy Room — enjoy famed 
Bellevue cuisine and renowned Bellevue 
service. Then, for your evening's entertain- 
ment, attend the theatre actually in the 
hotel — and close your day with supper- 
dancing in the Stratford Garden. Your 
own room will welcome you with its taste- 
ful new decorationsand restful atmosphere. 
Rise refreshed for a busy day — with all of 
downtown Philadelphia just a step away. 




Tht Hum Rtom ftr cociA 

B E L U V D E 
STR 



FAMOUS ■ |1 
AMONG " **» 
AMERICA'S 
HOTELS 




AMERICAS 
FIGHTING FLYERS 



THE WORLDS BEST GUNS! 




- THAT S THE CHALLENGE 
OLD S MOB ILE IS MEETING TODAY ! 



"FIRE-POWER" for the fighting men who 
fly our fighter planes! Almost a year ago, 
Oldsmobile began volume production of 
automatic airplane cannon — the hard- 
hitting, fast-shooting guns that give our 
airmen their "Sunday -punch," to deliver 
the final knock-out over Nazis or Japs. 
These cannon fire deadly, high-explosive 



The Army and Navy bavt 
joined in preienttng to 
Oldimabile tbe neu- Army- 
Nary Production Award, 
in recognition of achieve- 
ment in war production. 




shell, at a rate of hundreds a minute, 
at a range of thousands of feet. They've 
got to be good, to be worthy of the 
men who use them. For America's airmen 

— selected carefully, under rigid mental 
and physical qualifications, and trained 
thoroughly in every phase of aerial combat 

— acknowledge no superiors in any sky! 
Oldsmobile is proud to be producing for 
men like these — and equally proud to 
be building for the men in the ground 
forces, long-range cannon for tanks, plus 
shot and shell for tanks and the artillery! 



VICTORY. BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONOSI 




The men behind the guns in Uncle Sam's great 
tanks deserve the best, too. For them, Oldsmobile is 
building heavy cannon, and shell to go with them. 



LDSMOBILE ""GENERAL MOTORS 

* VOLUME PRODUCER OF "FIRE-POWER" FOR THE U. S. A. * 
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LOOK AROUND 

and find what you re missing! 




1 1 may take a hit of looking around 
to get a Schick Electric Shaver 
these days. That's because our fac- 
tory is all out on war production 
and the only Schicks now in stock 
were built before we went to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

And, to take care of our old cus- 
tomers, we also built up a backlog 
of shearing heads and renewal parts 
for the nearly l million Schicks 
already in service. 

So it's sure worth your while to 
hurry out and get your Schick 
Shaver note. And when you do get 
it. here's what you'll find. 

You'll find that the ingenious 2-M 
Hollow -Ground Head of this mar- 
velous shave-machine gently arches 



the skin surface to make your 
beard stand up. Then, along comes 
the Flying Shuttle Shearer — with 
its 14,000 cutting actions per min- 
ute — and slicks those whiskers off 
clean and close — right down to the 
base — with no chance of nicks, cuts, 
scrapes or burn! 

Pictured above is the Schick Colo- 
nel — handsomely styled in rich 
ivory plastic, and powered by the 
speedy "Whiskwik" motor that 
operates on both AC and DC. Its 
price is only 815.* Get yours today. 
If, after 2 weeks' trial, you're not 
satisfied down to the last whisker, 
your dealer will refund every penny! 

SCHICK INCORPORATED, Stamford. Conn., U.S.A. 

*3H<My hinlu-r in I'unWtr 



★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★IT****** 

... not Jorgetfing Schick Otvners/ 

No matter how long ago you bought your Schick, we want you to get the same slick 
shave* an when it was new. And you ran, hecause renewal parts and expert service 
are being kept available. And if you want to bring your Schick Shaver right up to dale 
with a new 2-M Hollow-Ground Head — you ran do so for only >.'- at the nearest nffiee 
of Schick Serviee. Ine.. listed here. Free of charge, your shaver icHl also be cleaned, 
lubricated and adjusted by factory experts. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 

(continued) 

he would do wen* he a reporter. 1 would 
not imply that I, to the exclusion of all 
others, had access to inside Govern- 
ment Information. I would leave proph- 
ecies of things to come to clairvoyants. 
I would try to understand that history 
will bold the President alone respon- 
sible for the handling of the war, and 
would cease insisting that he delegate 
t his an i horit y to another of my choosing. 

I would not permit myself to devote 
a whole column to a satire on Mrs. 
Roosevelt's column, because you can- 
not sell your own goods by knocking 
your competitors'. I would try to over- 
come my tendency to regard anyone 
who doesn't have printer's ink under 
his nails as a sort of moron. And finally 
I would Miii' kidding myself that I was 
fooling the people into believing that I 
m an expert on all matters, and that I 
could cover completely any subject 
merely with the aid of a cigare!. a type- 
writer, a piece of paper and 15 minutes 
out of my lunch hour. I would try to re- 
port the news. 

IT A HOLD GKIFFTTIT 

Hugo. Okla. 
Sirs: 

My chips are on those Washington 
correspondents who declined to jump 
at the chance to tell the whole wild 
world what the President ought to do. 
If we could hear from these gentlemen 
we might get somewhere, now that 
LIFE has published opinions of the 
bluw-liard-and-<iuicks. 

VIVIAN M. WARD 

La Mesa. Calif. 

REMINGTON 

Sirs: 

The writer was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find in the Sept. 14 issue of 
LIKE the beautiful color prints from 
the great pictures of Frederic Reming- 
ton. What a relief from the moronic 
vaporings of imbecile, sadistic insani- 
ties, called by psychopathic art critics 
"modern art." 

W. EL 0REK 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sirs: 

I was greatly interested in tin? paint- 
ings by Frederic Remington, especially 
the one entitled Hau l of the Weather, as 
my father and uncle poseo* for this pic- 
tun*. The scene was not from Reming- 
ton's view of the St. i^awn-nce in Og- 
denshurg hut from his island studio in 
Chippewa Hay. N. V., where he was a 
neighbor and clow friend of my family 
for many years. 

ELIZABETH KNAP 
Ogdenshurg. ,\. Y. 

SNAKE EGGS 

Sirs: 

In order to complete the story of 
snake reproduction which reached the 
halfway mark with the beautiful pic- 
tures in LI FE (Aug. 17) of a blue racer 
laying eggs, it seems worthwhile to 
report of the fate of the eggs. 

The snake belonged to one of my 
students hen* at (ioddard College who 
generously gave me the 28 eggs. They 
were placed in a container with damp 




NEW-HATCHED BLI P. RACERS 

rotted wood and set on a shelf in the 
kitchen at home. On Aug. ltt and 17, 14 
of them hatched. 09-70 days after 
laying [see cut). 

ROBERT H. McCAULEY JR., PH.D. 
Plainfleld. Vt. 




Tins gracious wliinkv 

reflects tlic finest tradi- 
tion of hospitality. A 
luxury lilcntl \ ou will he 
proud to serve and can 
afford to enjoy regularly. 




SAVE 

4 A FEW MINUTES A 
A DAY TO MASSAGE 
j SCALP AND HAIR 
VIGOROUSLY 




with this common-sense 
antiseptic hair tonic 

JERIS 

FOR ITCHING SCALP 

At Alt Drug Store* and Barbor Shops 







[ M IS HEBE ! 



ERROL FLINN 

Shoulder-to-Shoulder with 



in a Story Unparalleled in Power 




She handled 
the Nasis her 
own way — 
a woman 's 

way. . 




FIVE COMMANDOS WHO 
ASKED NO QUARTER AND GAVE NONE 
...SHATTERING HEAVEN AND EARTH AS 
THEY BATTERED AND BLASTED THEIR WAY 
TO BERLIN AND BACK! A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME 
ADVENTURE FOR THEM- AND FOR THE SCREEN! 

Check with your theatre for the date! 



Produced by 



; HAL B. WALUS | NANCY COLEMAN • RAYMOND MASSEY • alan hale • mmumm ■ raouT'waSh 



Original Screen Ploy by Arthur T. Hormon • MOSiC by Max Steiner 
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BaS-reNef CffGCt in this picture of an early Clothic church is achievetl by making diapositive 
(i. c. reverse of negative ), (hen placing diapositive an<l original negative together and printing. 




IntagllO effect in this picture of lake steamers at Stockholm is also obtained by making dia- 
positive from negative. But here print is first made on film, then on paper for desired result. 

8 




Solarized print <>r out -iron pipes has an intangible, tumbling quality. During development, 

the negative is briefly exfxised to white light, then developed a bit more, then "fixed" as usual. 



Copyrighted rjal 
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Coal-yard derrick am stockbol m waterfront is also printed with bas-relief feeling. However, 
by using'medium pa|wr, I'Yininger has given it more gray shades than church buildings (left). 

SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES . . . 

HERE ARE NEW EXPERIMENTS 

Andreas Feininger has long been known to LIFE's readers for his direct, litcr- 
l al approach to such subjects BB New York City (April 14, 1941). Hereon these 
pages are pictures which show his excursions into new forms of photography. 

To get such startling effects as bas-relief in his buildings (left) und the delicate 
feeling of intangibility and grace into bis nudes {right), Andreas Feininger has ap- 
proached his subject matter as a painter would. He has changed his technique to 
fit his reactions to each of his subjects. He has adapted several darkroom prac- 
tices, usually considered bad technique, to get these pictures. By carefully con- 
trolling such tilings as reticulation (i.e.. shrinking of emulsion on negative: see 
next page) and off-register printing, he has produced these fascinating patterns. 



ShadOW print of small leaves was made by placing leaves in negative carrier of enlarger and 
projecting thtUI on printing paper. The paper was then solarized like iron-pijx.* prints (left). 



A? 
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Etched figures were photographed with extremely bright highlights, deep black shadows and no in- 
termediate grays. These are made from solarized negatives. All solarized prints have both nega- 
tive and positive qualities. Standing figure (brhir) has exotic angularity of a Paul Klee painting, 
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Do you buy glasses — as Grandma did ? 



Grandma used to get her spectacles from 
Ezra Barnes. The village folks knew Ezra. They 
trusted him to give better value than the wan- 
dering spectacle peddler or the big city mail- 
order house. 

Ezra sold and repaired watches, clocks, 
jewelry and spectacles. Most of Ezra's time was 
spent at watch repairing, hut he also kept a 
stock of ready-to-wear specs, from which 
Grandma selected, as best she could, a pair that 
seemed to fit. 

The point is, Ezra sold spas just as he did 
other commodities. Professional eye care was 



scarcely known in those trial-and-error days. 

But today the professional services of ex- 
amining, refracting, and prescribing and/or in- 
terpreting, fitting and servicing arc the factors 
that establish your eye comfort and visual 
efficiency. Enlightened people know that these 
services cannot be bought in a package at a 
bargain counter. 

If you buy spectacles today, instead of eye 
care, you are living in Grandma's time. 

Spectacles are essential in many cases, but 
spectacles arc never any better than the pre- 
scription which they interpret, and then only as 



they are fitted to the needs of the individual.* 

Beware of glasses advertised at a price. Seek 
the professional skill and services that your 
priceless sight demands. Select your Ophthal- 
mologist, Optometrist, Ophthalmic Dispenser 
with the utmost care. 

Glasses are important when needed, but the 
knowledge of the men who prescribe and/or 
fit them is vastly more important. 

American ^ Optical 

C O M rANY 



FOUNDED IN 1833 — THE WORLD'S LARCEST SUPPLIERS TO THE OPHTHALMIC PROFESSIONS 



Copyright. 1912, U.S. A., by American Optical Company 



* From the AMERICAN Plan 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 

(continued) 




THIS SOLARIZATION MADE FROM NEGATIVE ALSO HAS POSITIVE QUALITIES 




RETICULATED POSITIVE COMES FROM PUTTING NEGATIVE INTO WARM WATER 
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HIGHFft DECREE RETICULATION RESULTS FROM A LONGER WATER IMMERSION 
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ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 



Conservation is nothing new to Florsheim; this 
business was built on the determination to give 
men more for their money — more in style, com- 
fort, and wear — so their shoes would cost less 
in the long run. Today it's vitally necessary to 
save leather . . . and the best way we know to 
make shoes last longer is to buy better shoes. 



VICTORY 




The MlllTAHY, S-976 



Th« EXMOKE, S-1074 



Florshei 




THE FI0R5ME IM SHOE COMPANY ■ CHICAGO ■ MAKCKS Of FINE SHOES FO« MEN AND WOMEN 
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It's awful to have your own child fear you, 
but that's the way it was! Whenever I 
reached for that laxative bottle, Betty 
would scream and run away from me. She 
hated the taste of the stuff and it upset her 
something awful. It was just loo strong! 



Then I tried something else, but it was 
the same story. Betty made a scene every 
time I gave her a dose. To make matters 
worse, the medicine didn't seem to do 
her any good. I thought it would be 
easier on her, but... it was just loo mild! 



At last I found ;i happy solution 10 
our laxative pmlilcm. My next-door 
neighbor suggested I x-I.ax. I gave 
some to Betty and she just loved 
its fine all-chocolate taste. And / 
was delighted to discover how 
smoothly Fx-I.ax works ... not too 
strong, not too mild— it's just right! 



Treat the children to 
THE 

WPX NVtDlUNV 

LAXATIVE! 

lh ' m lU n.. «oo 

.„ child'* 0 »' ,th 
an d MM ndl blc. 

. that avoids ex- 
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THE NEBRASKA PLAN 

Some plain citizens find a way to help lick Hitler 
by RUSSELL W. DAVENPORT 

Visitors to Omaha, Neb. this summer were treated to a strange sight. 
At supper, instead of suggesting the movies, someone would say, 
"Let's go down and see the scrap pile.'' The wondering guest would 
then be taken to the corner of Eleventh and Jackson Streets, near the 
center of town, where a huge pile of metal scrap was heaped on a city 
block belonging to the Union Pacific Railroad, spilling over into ad- 
joining lots. It weighed more than 5,000,000 lb. It was composed of 
everything you could think of in the way of metal — old iron bath- 
tubs, pans, baby carriages, stoves, metal parts, spare machinery, bars, 
engines, boilers. Every so often a big truck would drive up, dump 
some more, drive away. Citizens came on foot bearing battered treas- 
ures in their hands. Sometimes the treasures had tags on them, as for 
instance a lawn mower which bore the message, "To help mow 'cm 
down." In a corner of the lot were 40 old pianos, and all evening 
Omaha's amateurs would bang away on the dingy keyboards right 
out in the middle of the city. It was a lot more thrilling than a movie 
or a night club. Because it was the U. S. really going to war. 

That Omaha scrap pile made history. It was the first fruit of what " 
has since become known as the Nebraska Plan, sponsored by news- 
paper publishers all over the country in a nationwide scrap cam- .. 
paign that is just now swinging into action. In three weeks, by means 
of this plan, the State of Nebraska collected 135,000,000 lb. of scrap, 
or a shade more than 103 lb. per capita. This achievement was en- " 
tirely the result of the efforts of private citizens, acting independ- 
ently of Washington and turning the heat on their local Federal au- « 
thorities. And as such it is the most successful salvage campaign so 
far. It had obtained Donald Nelson's approval from the beginning. 
And even Lessing Rosenwald, humpty-dumpty head of WPB's Con- 
servation Division, finally saw its merits and is now pushing it hard. 
The key to the Nebraska Plan is the local newspaper, so if you wane 
to do a salvage job in your community get in touch with your lead- 
ing publisher or editor, 

Inspiration 

The idea for the Nebraska Plan got its start in the brain, and 
heart, of Henry Doorly, the quiet, sure-footed publisher of the Omaha 
W orld-Herald. One hot night in July Mr. Doorly was sitting in his 
study to relax a few minutes before retiring. He had been talking to 
steel men and WPB salvage men about the scrap problem. Their ideas 
made him uneasy. Something was wrong. Gradually his mind sorted 
out the various doubts and difficulties and reached the very heart of 
the matter. The salvage of scrap, he thought, cannot be done with 
a mere "inspirational" advertising drive in newspapers, magazines 
or radio. Salvage is an intensely personal proposition. It involves 
some thinking and a lot of hard work on the part of every citizen. 
Of course everybody has a few obvious articles lying around the 
house to give or sell to a scrap collector. But the real scrap, the scrap 
that will lick Hitler and Hirohito, is hidden away in the closets, 
attics and cellars of America, half buried on the farms and half for- 
gotten in factory sheds, laid aside in municipal basements and old 
abandoned enterprises. Only the owner of a property can know what 
salvageable metal he has on the premises, and even he can only find 
out by thinking about it, searching for it, maybe working hard to 
get it. 

Moreover, Mr. Doorly thought, it wouldn't do just to have a few 
dozen salvage enthusiasts. Besides being personal, the scrap job must 
be done by everybody — literally everybody in the community. It was 
then that he had his inspiration. He was publisher of the biggest 
newspaper in the State. The Omaha World-Herald was the perfect in- 
strument for launching such an experiment — not in its advertising 
pages but right in its news and editorial columns. During the ensuing 
campaign, it is important to note, the World-Herald did not accept a 
line of paid advertising on the scrap campaign. It ran two full-page 
ads, one from the Union Pacific Railroad and another from the 
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We Can Tell You About Part 3 



ifc- American Airlines is energetically engaged in "war work" that 
can be classified into three main parts. To tell you about parts one 
and two would reveal military information. But the part wherein 
yon can participate we can tell you about. The third part of 
American's war activity is a vital necessity, because there is no 
substitute for air transportation in our war effort. We all know 
the pressing need to save travel time over the three million square 
miles of our nation. Therefore we have been Army directed to 
operate a safe and necessary air transportation system for the 
benefit of the war program first and for the people of America. 
Persons on war missions whose travel is most essential are entitled 
to priority. We shall continue to serve everybody to the best of 



our ability and bespeak your cooperation, which includes asking 
you to make your reservations as far ahead as possible. We wish 
to thank those of our passengers who have exchanged seats with 
priority passengers, and accepted a different flight. That is patri- 
otic. Anything that American and our passengers can do to keep 
the priority system working effectively is to our own and our 
country's ultimate good. American Airlines directly connects 
Canada, United States and Mexico ... a highway between neigh- 
bors and allies of great military importance and a link in the 
solidarity of the hemisphere. 

Call your American Airlines office or any principal 
Travel Agent for information and reservations. 



AMERICAN AIRLINES £ 

ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 





CHEER UP, Lady. While it's true you'll probably 
have to walk when your present car gives out, there's 
a way to help put off that day. 

Simply put your car in the hands of a Sinclair Dealer 
for regular servicing. Sinclair Dealers have de- 
veloped a special Sinclair-ize service that makes cars 
last l'onger. 

Every day Sinclair lubricants are saving wear on vital 
transportation equipment used by American railroads, 
airlines, and in many cases on equipment used by 
the U. S. Army. 

Profit by their experience — rely on Sinclair 
lubricants — and have a Sinclair Dealer Sinclair-ize 
your car now. 
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LIFE'S REPORTS 

(continued) 

Burlington Lines, explaining certain features of the campaign, to t 
which these railroads were the biggest scrap contributors. But it re- 
fused to accept any money for even those ads. At the end of the cam- 
paign the World-Herald was out of pocket about $9,000. 

No stuffed shirts 

Mr. Doorly's idea took fire right away. A week was supposed to 
elapse between the radio announcement on July 11 and the beginning 
of the campaign on July 19. But three minutes after Mr. Doorly left 
the microphone at his preliminary announcement, Mrs. Helen Do- 
dendorf, an Omaha housewife, called the newspaper to report an 
abandoned pile of steel rails that she knew about. The very next 
night, led by President W. M. Jcffcrs (since chosen by Donald Nelson I 
to take over the rubber crisis), the Union Pacific Railroad swung into 
action with a mammoth scrap rally to which everyone was supposed 
to bring a contribution. Everyone did. Piled in the street this first 
scrap stretched for half a block outside the auditorium doors. 

No stuffed shirts were asked to head up the Nebraska drive. Mr. 
Doorly set it up on a functional basis, using the people and the busi- 
ness enterprises that were best adapted to the work. In general 
charge of the campaign were J. M. Harding, hardheaded assistant 
publisher of the World-Herald, and George Grimes, the popular man- 
aging editor. They opened a little office with a couple of telephones. 
The local Advertising Selling League loaned its paid secretary, Fred 
S. Larkin Jr., as general coordinator. Sticking to the functional idea, 
they chose the city garbage collector, Harold Pollack, for the job of 
actually collecting the scrap. And as the man best fitted to keep the 
campaign supplied with trucks they chose Charles Weir, secretary to 
the police commissioner, who knew all the truck-fleet operators from 
having talked to them about safety campaigns. Mr. Weir did such 
a good selling job on the fleet operators that the campaign had an 
average of 40 trucks at its disposal every day free of charge. In the 
middle of the drive the Truck Drivers' Union asked that it be given 
a chance to donate its services too. So in addition to the regular daily 
schedule a twilight pickup was arranged, to which the drivers gave 
their time free. The tonnage collected in this twilight pick-up far 
exceeded the daylight tonnage. 

The fundamental plan of the campaign was exceedingly simple. 
First of all, the World-Herald offered $1,000 in prizes (in war bonds). 
The county with the highest per capita collection was to receive 
$1,000 and the second highest, $500. There were also prizes for the 
best business firm in the State, the best individual and the top junior 
organization. The prizes seemed important at first, but as the cam- 
paign developed, the great American competitive spirit ran away 
with the show, irrespective of prizes. A careful plan for weighing 
the scrap gave everybody a chance to get into the competition. In 
the end, of course, the city of Omaha fell far behind some of the 
outlying counties, where old farm machinery, bridges, abandoned 
factories and railroad trackage swelled the totals. 

The scrap could be either donated to the drive or sold. The man- 
agers did not care — they were concerned only with getting it col- 
lected and moved in the most efficient way. The donated scrap was 
picked up by volunteer trucks. If, however, you preferred to sell your 
scrap it was necessary to get a junk dealer to take it. The junk deal- 
ers, without whom the campaign could not have been made, issued 
receipts for the scrap they bought and you turned in your receipt to 
the managers of the drive. You were thus "credited'' with your scrap 
whether you donated or sold it. Generally speaking, householders 
and persons with relatively small quantities of scrap preferred to do- 
nate it to the volunteer organizations, which then sold it through 
commercial channels for their own account. Indeed, Nebraska women 
discovered that a scrap drive provides a wonderful opportunity for 
raising money for a charity or welfare organization. On the other 
hand, people with big heavy items usually sold them not only be- 
cause the sum involved was apt to be substantial, but because special 
equipment was often needed to break them down and move them. 
In the outstate counties much more tonnage was sold than in 
Omaha, and many ingenious devices were invented for facilitating 
its sale. It is estimated that the donated scrap from the entire State 
was worth about $100,000. 

When the figures were all added up, Grant County, the State's 
fourth smallest with a population of only 1,317, turned out to be the 
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ats all this talk 
about Altitude ? 




Aircraft have missions to perform at various 
altitudes. 

All military aircraft are designed to give their 
best performance at some specific altitude. 

If it's way up you are talking about, up as 
high as a fighting plane of any nation has 
ever sought or met an enemy, that's as much 
home as any other level to an Allison engine. 

For the Allison engine, combined with the 



turbo-supercharger, is the power that makes 
the Lockheed "Lightning" (shown above) the 
world leader at the highest altitudes at 
which planes fight. 

And when comparing American fighting 
planes with foreign competition, don't forget 
diat the American ships carry more weight 
because of their superior protective armor, 
heavier fire power, longer range and better 
instrumentation. 



LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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The NEW Micro-Pulverized 

KOLYNOS TOOTH POWDER 



Ground and re - ground until it's super- 
fine as an expensive face powder — Yes, the 

Micro -Pulverizer (shown at right) makes 
possible a superfine dentifrice. It pulver- 
izes tangy -flavored Kolynos until it's light 
as thistle-down! And as your own dentist 
may have told you, a powder soft and fine 
as this is sure to be safe... gentle... really 
good to your teeth! 
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Afy TEETH 
/IRE CLEANER, 
BR/GHTER, TOO/ 



That's because the new Kolynos Tooth Powder combines the foam- 
ing action of paste with the cleansing action of powder. Its bubbly 
foam gets in the crevices . . . helps the toothbrush whisk away those 
hidden food particles that often cause discoloration and decay. 
Cleans teeth evenly . . . thoroughly . . . leaves no gritty residue. 
What's more, the new Kolynos has a tangy, bracing flavor that's 
completely new and different. It's wonderfully refreshing... makes 
your mouth feel really clean . . . lingers on after each brushing. 





Try Kolynos Tooth 
Powder at our risk. 
You must agree 
that it does a better 
job of cleaning your 
teeth . . . refreshing 
your mouth ... or 
you get DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY 
BACKI 



IT'S GOOD TO YOUR TEETH BECAUSE IT'S SUPERFINE) 




(continued) 

winner. This little county rolled 
up the amazing total of 846,559 
lb. of scrap, or 638 lb. per cap- 
ita. Grant's total was helped a 
lot by the fact that the individ- 
ual winner, Vernon Moran, 
lived in Hyannis, which is the 
Grant County seat. Mr. Moran, 
a section hand on the Burling- 
ton railroad, garnered no less 
than 96,970 lb. of scrap on his 
own. The business winner was 
Boyd's Dinette in Norfolk, 
whose proprietor, Boyd Wor- 
ley, hired two women to run 
the dinette while he went to 
work to collect 81,000 lb. of 
scrap. The junior prize went 
to the Nebraska City chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America 
with 445,000 lb. 

"We may need it sometime" 

At first the campaign mana- 
gers were afraid they would 
run out of cute ideas for stimu- 
lating the public interest in 
scrap, but as the drive pro- 
gressed the problem was how 
to keep up with the ideas and 
news stories that were pouring 
in. Most of the World-Herald 
reportorial staff was out getting 
scrap stories, and photogra- 
phers did the rounds with the 
trucks to get shots of every 
dramatic or important contri- 
bution. Thus the campaign gen- 
erated its own publicity. 

It was impossible to get 
enough trucks to clean up the 
city all at once, so city and 
suburbs were divided into 16 
districts and these were ro- 
tated. Each day the World- 
Herald printed a map of the 
district that the trucks would 
visit on the following day, 
designating the particular area 
that would be salvaged. The 
citizens were thus given 14- 
hour notice. Then Red Cross 
block chairmen, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts called at every 
home in the designated area, 
warning each householder that 
the trucks would be around 
the next day. During that same 
evening sound trucks would 
tour the area, announcing the 
same thing. By the time the 
trucks arrived, most citizens 
were ready with scrap piled 
outside their houses. Just to 
make sure, however, on the 
day after the scheduled collec- 
tion, the Camp Fire Girls called 
at every home to see if any had 
been missed. At the very end of 
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riiorsAvns of men who have hesitated to offer their services to llie country because they were so 
severely handicap|>cd by hearing troubles will tin.! fresh inspiration in Captain C . . .*, of the 
. S. Army. Cradualiug from West Point in 1!M8, he served with the *J7th Infantry in Siberia, where 
an attack of typhus seriously damaged hi- hearing. Tran-fer t • • tin* Field Artillery in Ht-i4, completed 
the joh typhus had started ami two years later. Captain C . . .* was ret i ml because of deafness. 

It was a hard hlow to a youngster still in his twenties, but facing facts with the practicality the 
Army teaches, lie realized that if he expected to pet along with |K*ople in civilian life, he had to l>o 
able to hear them. So he looked for scientific help and got a Sonotone. Without his Sonotonc, he 
couldn't hear speech, but with the improved hearing it gave him. he took up accountancy, became a 
■UOOeSsful C. P. A. in New York, and when, after Pearl Harbor, he applied for active service, he was 
assigned a month later to the Treasurer's office at West Point, 

This cross-section of Capl;iin C . . ,'s* life, high spots two vital facts . . . first, the importance of 
seeking competent medical and scientific help in the early stage of hearing trouble . . . ami second 
the remarkable scientific progress in the design and fitting of modern audieles in the H years since 
Sonotoiie launched the world's most intensive hearing aid research. Today, !».">' [ of people's hearing 
troubles can be helped. And anybody m the C hi ted States can get full information on the help a 
Sonotone can give by telephoning the nearest Sonotone office. 

'.Vj:, omitted in accurdarux with medical principle*. 



For information on Sono- 
tone telephone or write 

ony of the liifl BooDtoM 
offices in the I nitcdShitcs, 
or write Sonotone, Khiis- 
ford. X. V. (In Catania, 
athlrrxs 2J5 Yongr Slrctt, 
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SHRIVE zMUG $1.00 

The Old Spice Shave Mug itself contains an eight to twelve 
months' supply of the famous Old Spice Shave Soap. Now you 
can keep the mug in constant use — always brimful of shaving 
pleasure — by simply inserting an Old Spice Refill, containing 
the same fine quality, free-lathering soap. Join the cheerful 
shavers — use Old Spice for more shaving comfort. Also Old 
Spice After-Shave Lotion, Talcum, Bath Soap and Cologne, 
available individually or in sets. Each a Shulton original. 



New! Shave Mug Refih 
8 to 12 Months' Suppl 
of Old Spice Shave So 



65/ 




•Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.. SHULTON, INC.. ROCKEFELLER CENTER. 630 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 
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the campaign the Office of 
Civilian Defense called every 
telephone in the city to ask if 
there was any scrap remaining. 

The great difficulty that had 
to be surmounted was the idea, 
cherished by every property 
holder, that with one cursory 
glance around his premises he 
could find all his scrap and get 
the job over with. Invariably 
it was shown that with a little 
more care he could discover 
other metal articles that he was 
delighted to give. Heads of 
business firms began by turning 
the problem over to subordi- 
nates. But always, when pressed 
to make a personal investiga- 
tion, they found lots of old 
metal that could be dispensed 
with. Thus the president of the 
Harding Creamery reported 
that all his scrap had been 
turned in. Asked to look again 
personally, he discovered 40,- 
000 lb. of old stuff which junior 
executives were holding in case 
"we may need it sometime." 
The World-Herald itself had 
been storing some old press 
parts, weighing, as it turned 
out, about nine tons. The press 
foreman was reluctant to part 
with them, but when asked 
how long he had had them 
without needing them he 
guessed it was about 30 years. 
So they were ordered onto the 
junk pile. A good rule of thumb 
was that if you hadn't used an 
old emergency part for a year 
you had better send it to Hitler. 

To get the big stuff out it 
was necessary to set up a spe- 
cial projects division. This was 
handled personally by Coor- 
dinator Larkin and was one of 
the most important activities 
of the campaign. To salvage 
heavy machinery, abandoned 
factories and the like, it was 
not only necessary to do a spe- 
cial selling job on the owner but 
also to provide special equip- 
ment and skill for tearing down 
and carting away. Cutting tools 
and oxyacctylcnc torches were 
borrowed from local welding 
companies. Heavy trucks with 
winches were borrowed from 
the Nebraska Power Co. and 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Co. Piano mov- 
ers moved pianos to the junk 
pile free of charge and the gas 
company disconnected old 
stoves for nothing. In lots of 
cases the items were so big 
that they justified many hours 
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"BC" con- 
tains not just one 
but several effective 
ingredients that dissolve 
quickly and act in a hurry. Use 
only as directed on the package. 
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Here's h hat that just naturally 
goes right to your head . . . it's so 
downright comfortable to wear 
and so smartly styled. It has a 
jaunty three-tone bottom striped 
band and four rows of stitch- 
ing on the brim.The"All Clear" 
is silk lined with Pliofilm Tip. 

Other Paragons S.i.95 to $6,50 
Featured in better storei everywhere 
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With so much to see and read these days, 
they're apt to strain their eyes more than 
ever. General Electric offers these simple 
suggestions to help you guard your family's 
eyes and get the most out of your lighting. 




J_ WATCH THEIR LIGHTING! Even if (here were a reading lamp 
in this picture, the bulb would he COO far away from the floor to 
give Johnny the light he needs. When your kids read or study, 
see that they're near a good reading lamp ... in some other 
position than this! 





2. HAVE THEIR EYES EXAMINED regularly by a competent eye- 
sight specialist. One out of live children in school, two out of 
five in college, have poor eyesight. And, remember, if your child 
wears glasses, that defective eyes need good light even more 
than normal eyes. 




3_ KEEP BULBS AND SHADES CLEAN! G-E scientists say you 
can get as much as 5Q c /r more light from a reading lamp just by 
keeping shades, bulbs and reflectors free from dust! Wipe bulbs 
with a damp cloth. If shades are dark inside, clean them or replace 
with white-lined shades that reflect light instead of absorbing it. 
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4 > WATCH YOUR OWN EYES TOO! Our eyes get worse as we get 
older . . . not better. Whether you're reading a bedtime story or a 
report from the office, make sure your lamj) has the right size 
G-E bulb. You can't go to work tomorrow fresh lor any impor- 
tant job . . . unless you protect your eyes tonight! 



BUY CAREFULLY! Electricity and eyesight are both vital in the 
war effort. Use them wisely. When you read, work or study, have 
enough light to guard against eyestrain, but don't waste it. When, 
you buy bulbs be sure they are the right size, and look for the G-E 
monogram on each bulb. They're made to slay brighter longer! 



G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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America's Pacific Fleet, America's Atlantic Fleet, America's fighting ships on 
the seven seas, depend for their navigation on the most precise portable timing 
device known— the ship's chronometer. From it the ship's officers and men set 
their watches — on it depends the accuracy of the ship's navigation. Before the 
war, chronometers were always built in Europe. Today Hamilton is proud it has 
been drafted to make chronometers of great precision for America's ships. 




Troops that pass in the night are one reason for the tremendous speedup 

in activity on U. S. railroads. Railroads arc shifting men from one road to an- 
other, sharing equipment, doing a magnificent job. More than ever, trains depend, 
lives depend on the accuracy of railroad watches. More than ever, railroads 
insist on constant time inspection. And more than ever, a railroad man likes to 
be ready for inspection with a precision-accurate, raiVroorf-accurate Hamilton! 




Hamilton's major effort now is going into the war program. But there are 
Hamiltons still available. And Hamilton's long experience in building watches 
for railroad men and precision instruments for the government insures the 
greatest possible accuracy in every Hamilton Watch. Precious metal cases (except 
military watches), 17 jewels or more. Styles for men and women. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 2102 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 



COPR. IS42. BV HAMILTON WATCH CO. 
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(continued) 
of special planning and super- 
vision. Biggest single item was 
Illinois Central's stretch of 
abandoned trackage in East 
Omaha, weighing 537 tons. 

The outstate campaign 

The city drive was a success, 
producing an average of about 
90 lb. of scrap per capita. But 
of necessity it lacked some of 
the color and drama of the out- 
state drive. Here the inter- 
county competition reached a 
fever pitch and with true 
American inventiveness the 
"impossible" became the com- 
monplace. Each of the counties 
had a salvage committee and 
these were asked to designate 
some charity to which the prize 
money would be given if the 
county won. Collection totals 
were assembled daily in county 
scats and standings published 
by the World-Herald, like ma- 
jor-league baseball standings. 
The race for leadership took on 
all the enthusiasm of a Big Ten 
conference championship. 

The man in charge of the 91- 
ring outstate circus was Fred- 
crick Ware, sports editor of the 
Omaha World-Herald, chosen 
because of his wide acquain- 
tance in every town. Mrs. 
George Grimes, wife of the 
World-Herald managing editor, 
set up a women's organization 
that blanketed the State. Com- 
petitions got going between 
church women's auxiliaries, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 
home-extension project clubs, 
patriotic organizations. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials, AAAchairmen and county 
agents talked to farmers. Planes 
were used to ' 'bomb' ' farm areas 
with printed scrap appeals and 
to locate scrap piles. 

It was the peak of harvest 
time and the farmers were al- 
ready short handed. So the 
businessmen in small towns 
piled into trucks and went out 
to load the farmers' scrap for 
them. In some cases the busi- 
nessmen even went out to help 
with the harvest and were 
"paid" for their labor with 
scrap from the farmer's junk 
pile. Churches held "Scrap Sun- 
days" when the congregations 
rode to church on piles of scrap 
which they donated. Every 
movie theater in the State gave 
at least one scrap matinee at 
which the sole admission price 
was a scrap-metal contribution. 
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L. Heller and Son, Inc., Fifth Avenue, \etc York 
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Clt COCA/ ff 18 natural when 

ll VtfrCITJC something new has 
been added to hubby's lunch pail. But if 
it's delicious Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches — lady, you needn't worry! 




W%K ff MM M i ous ™ean big nppe- 
VCrclfje titcs — and bi K appe- 
tites mean Underwood's. It's all fine ham, 
temptingly seasoned. 




tAAAACHICCf 1 ' t'swhatevery- 
I twl m C fW a) C. one says! Try 
Underwood Deviled Ham for parties, 
lunches, snacks, in daily menus. Whenever 
you do, it's love and kisses for the Mrs.! 




Write, for the Mil "Fine Foods" booklet 
containing dozens of recipes you ought to 
have. Wm. Underwood Co., ^63 Walnut 
Street, Waterlown, Massachusetts. 



IF YOU WANT 

to subscribe to LIFE, write to 
F. D. PRATT, Circulation Manager 
191— 330 East 22nd StiMt 
Chicago, Illinois 

AND ENCLOSE $4. SO 




WHEN 
LOCKS 
STICK ^ ' 

USE 
"3-IN-ONE" 
quick; 



A few drops of 3-IN-ONE Oil helps make 
locks and hinges work smoothly, quietly— lu- 
bricates, prevents rust. Get it today at 
i Hdwe, Drug, Grocery, 10/ Stores. 
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(continued) 

There were baseball games, to 
which the ticket was a piece of 
scrap. And on the last Saturday 
of the campaign the Governor 
declared a farm scrap holiday. 

Typical of the ingenuity 
shown ou tsta tc was the achieve- 
ment of the town of Holdrege, 
Phelps County seat, popula- 
tion 3,300. The county salvage 
chairman is R. C. Brown, who 
owns the local department 
store. In order to speed the How 
of scrap Mr. Drown and his 
friend Ncls Kronquest, an im- 
plement dealer, got together 
with the Chamber of Com- 
merce to form the Non-Profit 
Junk Co., to buy scrap from 
the citizens of the county and 
then resell it on the market. In 
order to be sure that Phelps 
County would make a good 
record, the Non-Prolit Junk Co. 
publicly bid $10 a ton, or about 
$1.50 more than the market 
price. J. W. Titus, president of 
the First National Bank of 
Holdrege, agreed to finance the 
company's stratospheric opera- 
tions and advanced a loan of 
$500. This was supposed to be 
a good starter. But the very 
first dav that the farmers got 
organized they hauled in 50 
tons of scrap which took the 
entire $500. That same evening 
150 volunteer workers went out 
in 66 trucks and came back to 
town with 75 tons more, worth 
$750. And this was only the 
beginning. At the end of the 
campaign the Non-Profit Junk 
Co., aptly named, owed Banker 
Titus $10,100. 

What happened then was a 
tribute to the kind of people 
that Hitler will never lick. Had 
the Non-Profit Junk Co. sold 
its scrap at the market price it 
would have lost $1.50 a ton, or 
more than $1,500 altogether, a 
sum which Messrs. Brown, 
Kronquest, et al, could ill af- 
ford. Inquiry, however, re- 
vealed that the market price 
was quoted for run-of-thc-mill, 
or unsorted scrap. If the scrap 
were sorted into grades a high- 
er average price could be ob- 
tained. So, ever since the drive, 
the Holdrege scrap volunteers 
have stayed on the job, giving 
all their spare time to sort the 
big pile in Kxonqucst's display 
yard. And the resourceful citi- 
zens have found enough high- 
grade scrap to average up the 
price so that Non-Profit Junk 
Co. will just about break even. 

That's one way to lick Hitler. 
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C**^ "An 



d That's That!" 



When she puts Aerfoot down— things happen! Mother and daughter 
alike, she saves the tin, the fats, the scrap to whip the Axis! In her 
pretty Happy Home frock, she's a vision for any two-fisted fighting 
Yankee! She knows style, and she knows value. She selects fresh, 
practical Happy Home frocks as the answer for shopping, playing 
and housework. And Happy Home frocks are iters completely — in 
fade-proof fabrics; in an array of colors and patterns. At better wash 
dress departments everywhere. 



RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, III. 

New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Ave. — 1 350 Broadway 



MAKERS OP Ensenada and Miss Yank Slacks 
Kay Whitney Frocks • Universal Pajamas 
Big Yank Shirts and Trousers • Ayuon Shirts 
No-Tare Shorts * Big Yank Jackets 
Yankshire Coats 
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Akron, Ohio, The C. H. Yeager Company 
Albany, New York, Albany Garage 
Allenlown, Pa.. Eastern Light Company 
Alloono, Pa., William F. Gab!« Company 
Amarllle, Texas, White's Auto Stores 
Atlantic Cily. N. J, Van Daren and Hemple 
Augusta, Georgia, J. B. Whit* Company 
Aurora, Illinois, Blever Furniture Company 
Baltimore, Maryland, Hecht Brothers 
Bcyonno, N, J., Lawltr Brothers Sales Corp, 
Berkeley, California, Lanam Radio 
Bethlehem, Po., Eoilern Light Company 
Birmingham, Alabomo, Louis Piiiti Dry 

Good* Co. 
lotion. Maw., R. H. White Company 



rtial list of leading stores 

Bridgeport, Conn., General Distributors 
Brockton, Men., Central Radio Stores 
Buffalo. Now York, Las Wheeler, Inc. 
Cambridge, Man., R. H. White Company 
Camden, N. J, WhilehiTI'i, Inc. 
Canton, Ohio, Dine-DeWees Company 
Chetlanoogo, Tenn., Lookovl Furniture Co. 
Chicago, lll„ Wieboldl's 
Citero, lltinoii, Sokera Furniture Company 
Cintinnoli. Ohio, The John Shillito Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Higbee Company 
Columbus, Ohio, F. & R. Lazarus Company 
Covington, Kentucky, A. J. Ostrow, Inc. 
Pallet, Texas, Sanger Bros. 
Dayton, Ohio, The Rike-Kumler Compony 



that share with you th 

Dearborn, Mich., Dearborn Engineering Co. 
Decatur, Illinois, Gas Refrigerator Sales 
Denver, Colorado, LoMoin* Music Company 
Delroil, Mich., J. L, Hudson Company 
Duiirlh, Minn, Sher Plumbing Company 
Durham, N. Carolina, R. E. Quinn Company 
Eltiabalh, N. J, Kreigo Department Store 
El Paso, Texas, White's Auto Stores 
Erie, Pa., Reliable Homo Furnishing Co. 
rail River, Mass., Ideal Radio & Furniture 
Co. 

Flint, Mich., Pointer Radio & Appliance Co. 
Fori Wayne, Ind., Schlatter Hardwor* Co. 
Fori Worth, Texas, Leonard Brothers Co. 
Fresno, Calif., Hockett Cowan Muilc Co. 



benefits of The Sparton 

Gary, Indiana, Cosmopolitan Radio Co. 
Clendole, Calif., Gtendale Music Company 
Hamilton, Ohio, Radio Service Compony 
Hammond, Indiana, J. W, Millikan 
Harris burg. Pa., Pomeroy's, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut, Tucket's 
Hebokon, New Jersey, Paramount Radio 
Holyoke, Won., Sharpe Appliance Company 
Houston, Texas, Boyne Radio and Refrigera- 
tion Compony 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana, Amick Furniture & 

Radio Sales 
Indianapolis, Indiona, Wm. Block Compony 
Irvingtan, N. J, Rothouser Rodio Company 
Jack sen, Michigan. Wilks 



Way— 

Jackson, Miss., Rice Furniture Company 
Jacksonville, Fla., Glover Weiss Company 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Vim Stores 
Johnstown, po , Swank Hardware Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Trieslram't 
Kansas City, Kansas, Mace- Jones Company 
Kansas City, Missouri, Jones Store 
Knozvillo, Tenn., S. H. George & Sons 
Lowronco, Moss., Moster Tire & Radio 
little Reck. Ark., I. K. Electric Company 
Long Beach, Calif, Eastern- Columbia, I nc 
Lot Angeles. Calif, Eastern-Columbia, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky, J. Bacon & Sons 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Gaumonl Bros. 
Lynn, Massachusetts, P. 6. Magrane St or* 
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soldier has gone to war 




Qjes, America's toys have gone to ivar . . . along with radios, refrigerators, 
ranges and many other modern necessities of life. But they'll be hack 
— new, better and more plentiful — in Your Family Store of Tomorrow 



QORRY, SON, Santa Claus can't mold any little lead 
*J soldiers for you this year. Dad's new radio, too 
— and the refrigerator mother wanted — have given 
their steel and copper and aluminum for war. 

But don't you worry, peace will bring America's 
lost comforts back — and more. 

Home will be truly a House of Wonders in this 
after-Victory world. Science already knows how to 
make it comfortable beyond our dreams. Invention 
will fill it with conveniences we have never known. 

Methods developed by war will improve products 
and short-cut their manufacture. An abundance of 
materials, new and old, will make things plentiful. 

All Sparton Plants on War Work Now! 

Sparton, with the rest of American industry, has 
shelved all civilian production for the duration — 
and has enlisted all its plants, in the United States 
and Canada, in the service of war needs. 

So, Sparton-made radios now speak on a dozen 
combat fronts. Sparton sirens sound their warnings 
in every corner of the globe. Sparton horns do 
duty in thousands of military vehicles. 

But Sparton is looking ahead. Sparton products 
will be back — exciting new products, of highest 
quality, in wider variety. And a simplified, money- 



saving method of distribution will bring them to you 
at amazingly low prices. That is The Sparton Way. 

Rely on Your Exclusive Sparton Dealer 

You may plan on thes-? good things from your ex- 
clusive Sparton Dealer (onlyone in each community). 

Leading merchants, who are serving you so splen- 
didly today under difficult conditions, are also 
building for a world of tomorrow that will be 
worth all the work and sacrifice. 

Americans who, before Pearl Harbor, bought 
beautiful Sparton radios or radio - phonographs 
know what The Sparton Way means in sensational 
savings on quality home equipment. 

You may be sure that the new and finer products 
of Sparton laboratories will come to you under this 
same distribution plan — at prices within the reach 
of everybody. 

Right now, we are working to win a war. But we 
are planning for a peace that will bring new 
security, leisure, comfort and plenty for all. 

THE SPARks withingTON COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

Electrical Products for Industrial, Automotive and Home Use 
Precision Builders Since iyoo 



Home Sweet Home will be a house of wonders ... in the world of tomorrow 



SPARTON 



pledges you better 



a simpMed distribution plan 
THE SrARTON W*-^ l, ICBil through one exc.us.v. dealer ,n your community, 
home eauipmen' o. 




Macon, Go., Peeler Hardware Company 
Madison, Wisconsin, Hill* Dry Goods Co. 
Memphis, Tennessee, Lowenstein's 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Schuster's 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dayton Company 
Mobil*, Alabama, Gulf Furniture Company 
Montgomery, Alo., Montgomery Fair Store 
Muncie, Indiano, H. J. Schroder Company 
Noshville, Tennessee, Costner-Knott Dry 

Goods Co. 
Newark, N. J , Kretge Deportment Store 
Now Britain, Conn., New Britain Furniture 

Company 

New Haven, Conn., Shartenberg'i, Inc. 

New Jersey, ot oil Vim Stares 

New Orleans, la., Maison Blanche Co., Ltd. 



New York City, N. Y., at all Vim Store., 

Spear o. Company 
Niagara Falls, New York, Levy Brothers 

Furniture Co., tnc. 
Norfolk, Virginia, Price's, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif., Union Furniture Compony 
Oklahoma dry, Oklo., J. A. Brown Co. 
Passa.c, N. J., Arrow Electric Company 
Palerson, New Jersey. Vim Stores 
Pawtucket, R-I-, Good Housekeeping Shops 
Philadelphia, Pa., Stern ond Company 
Phoenix, Arii., Barrow's Furniture Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Kaufman's 
Pittsfleld, Massachusetts. Wood Brothers 
Pontine, Michigan, Stewart-Glenn Company 
Portland, Maine, Federal Furniture Co. 



Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Company, Inc. 
Providence, R. I., Good Housekeeping Shops 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Carey's 
Racine, Wis., White Brothers Appliances 
Reading, Pa., Goldman & Adams 
Rochester, New York. Weil & Fischer 
tockford, Illinois, Rockford Dry Goods Co. 
Sacramento, Calif., Eastern Outfitting Co. 
Saginaw, Mich., Chapman's Appliance Co. 
Saint Paul, Minn., Golden Rule Incorporated 
San Anlonio, Texos, Joske Brothers Co. 
Son Die-go, Calif.. Grand Ropidi Home 
Furniture 

San Francisco, Calif., Union Furniture Co. 
Son Jose, Colif., Union Furniture Company 



Santa Monica, California, Frank Furniture 
Compony 

Schenectady, N. Y„ Breslaw Furniture Co. 
Seattle, Washington, MacDovgal's 
Shroveport, Lo., New York Furniture Co. 
South Bend, Indiana, Indiana and Michigan 

Supply Company 
Spokane, Washington, The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass., Carlisle Hardware Co. 
Springfield, Ohio, Good Housekeeping Shop 
Syracuse, N. Y., E. W.Edwards & Son 
Tacoma, Washington, The People's Store 
Tempo, Florida, Tampa Radio Soles 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Root Store Company 
Toledo, Ohio, Lion Store 



Trenton, New Jersey, Whitehill's, Inc. 
Trey, New York, Breslaw Furniture Co. 
Union City, New Jersey, Vim Stores 
Utlca. New York, Kempf Brothers 
Waco, Texas, Clifton- Simp son Hardware Co, 
Washington, D. C, The Hecht Company 
Waterbury, Conn., Hompion, Mintie and 

Abbot, Inc. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Reichart furniture Co. 
Wichita, Kansas, Crook Furniture Company 
Wilkes-oarre, Pennsylvania, Laiarus Store 
Wilmington, Delawore, Stern & Company 
Worcester, Mass., C. T. Sherer Co., Inc. 
Yenkers, N. Y., Steadmon Musk House, Inc. 
Veungstown, Ohio, The Strousi-Hirshberg 

Company 
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Y?// t3£#? duplicate 

//s t/ood taste/ 





BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE. WIS. • IN OUR NINETY-FIRST YEAR 




Today's High Cigarette Prices needn't 

bother you! Modem KING SIZK 
BEECH-NUTS cost you Uas per park 
— yet you can't imy a finer cigarette 
at any price! They're extra-long, 
extra-smooth, extra-easy on your 
throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today ! 

PRODUCT OF P. IOR1UABD COMPANY 



BEECH-NUT 

The Modern King Siie Cigarette 



LIFE'S COVER 
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It's well worth turning to pages 
76-78 to sec the other half of 
Joan Thorscn's pretty face and 
other eye-catcher hats. Joan was 
born in Auburn, Ind., studied at 
Northwestern, modeled briefly 
in Chicago before trying New 
York. In her first three weeks 
in New York she was photo- 
graphed five times for a cover. 
This is the first one to appear. 
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ADAM 




Tff I accented by crisp 

■lad coll on and Sanforized 
£ fabrics . . . features that add 

longer life and smarter 

appearance. 

At Belter Men's Shops 



ADAM SHIRTS 

A DIVISION Of 

ADAM HATS, New York City 




NOT when you use this 
new "hollow-ground' 

RAZOR BLADE 




Hollow grinding gives you a flexible 
"feather touch" stroke — no bearing 
down. Cut hairs and lather escape into 
the concave channel, keeping shaving 
edge free for a quick, clean, cool shave. 
Get PALS today, at any good dealer. 
MONEY BACK if you're not enthused! 



hollow-ground 

RAZOR BLADES 

4 for 10' 
10for25< 




Fit Double or Smg/e Edge Razor* Perimetry f 
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On the rron 

this clever tube insures 



latest 7hcfc/es 

safer landings 




MANY of America's fastest new fighters 
and bombers are equipped with a 
tricycle landing gear, built with a full- 
sized wheel under the nose. It permits 
pilots to fly these "hot" ships in with tails 
up and land at speeds once thought impos- 
sible. But to avoid crack-ups it is essential 
that the airplane be protected against the 
dangers of nosewheel deflation. 

This is accomplished by a clever Goodyear 
development known as the Dual-Seal 
inner tube, embodying the same principle 



as the famous Goodyear LifeGuard. This 
tube has two air compartments. It is so 
constructed that, if the casing and outer 
tube are punctured, the inner section expands 
and fills out the tire to normal size. Even if 
the puncture occurs on the take-off, this 
double tube retains enough pressure 
to insure a safe, smooth-rolling land- 
ing after a long flight. 



desert and jungle fields. Before Pearl Harbor, 
tricycle landing gear was in prospect on our 
commercial air transports, too. Now this 
must wait until victory comes. But Good- 
year will be ready for these great new air- 
liners of a better world — ready with airplane 
tires, tubes, wheels and brakes brought 
to new perfection in the crucible of war. 

HOW THI DUAL-SEAL TUBE PREVENTS PUNCTURE CRACK -UPS 



Today the Dual-Seal tube is protecting 
American airplanes and pilots, operat- 
ing all over the world on makeshift 



// a thorn, cactus tpike or jagged 
ruck punctures casing and outer tube 
compartment, inner section expands, 



rounding out tire to full normal 
size as in No. 2. It holds enough 
pressure to keep tire firmly seated on 
rim and maintains sufficient rolling 
radius to assure a safe landing. 




Ufrtliyinl-T. H Th- 
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It's Messersckmitts 
not Mallards today, Bill!" 



RAPID FIRE . . .Winchester was a 
pioneer in rapid fire — developing 
the first successful repeating rifle, the 
forerunner of the modern rapid-fire 
gun. For years Winchester leadership 
in sporting arms has included 
repeating shotguns. First, the sturdy 
Model 97. Later, the famous Model 
12, the world's most popular repeater. 



TODAY, when warbirds swoop and 
circle with deadly menace, Ameri- 
ca's familiarity with firearms is paying 
big dividends. 

Men who yesterday trained themselves 
to swing a gun smoothly and accurate- 
ly at wildfowl — who thrilled at the 
long range of Winchester Super Speed 
shotshells — are today the guardians of 
our safety. For now their peacetime 
skill is helping rid the skies of Messer- 
schmitts and Zeros. 

Today, while its great reputation lives 
on in the hearts of sportsmen, Win- 



chester, too, has gone to war— proud 
that its world leadership in sporting 
arms and ammunition can now help 
America to victory. But we are not un- 
mindful that war can teach — as well as 
destroy. Already our experience in war- 
time production is bringing to light new 
methods and developments. And when 
peace comes, you will benefit. For rest 
assured that if Winchester Super Speed, 
Leader and Ranger shotshells and Super 
Speed and Silvertip cartridges can be 
improved, they will be. 



WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Division of Western Cartridge Company 



IMPORTANT 

Limited supplies of Winchester 
shotshells and cartridges are 
still obtainable. See your dealer. 




MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD At one point on his 
1915-16 Antarctic expedition, Sir Ernest H. Shackleton 
was forced to reduce the weight of his equipment to the 
absolute minimum. He abandoned valuable instruments, 
even gold coin, but he felt he could not dispense with 
his Winchester .44 cartridges. 
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WINCHESTER 



TRADE MARK 



'On Guard for America Since 1 8 6 6' 



torn.. wiuChcstcm h[»catim 



■ tSTti* CimiNt CO. 



RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS • CARTRIDGES AND SHOTSHELLS • FLASHLIGHTS AND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 

Wallace Kirkland, who took the pictures 
of the .\rrny nurses in New Caledonia 
{pp. 126-131), has been in the Australian 
area since early March. Now a veteran 
LIFE war correspondent, Kirkland was 
formerly a social worker at Hull House, 
Chicago. Sent up to New Caledonia to do 
a story on the American Army base there, 
he found the life of the nurses so inter- 
esting he decided on his own account 
that it should be recorded in pictures. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS TURN THEIR BACKS ON DESPERATE RUSSIAN WOMEN FIGHTING FIRES IN THE SHATTERED STREETS OF MAI 



MINOR OIL CITY IN THE NORTH CAUCASUS 



RED ARMY FIGHTS FOR MOTHER RUSSIA 



The two tough Nazis above, resting in the midst of 
I horror, have gone deeper into Kussia than any pre- 
vious picture has shown the Nazi invasion. They are 
at Maikop in the North Caucasus, source of 7% of 
Russia's oil, and by now they have been so brutalized 
by war and human suffering and death that they are 
l>eyond humanity or decency. A million such men 
were last week in a rage because they had not been 
able to overrun Stalingrad on the Volga. They had 
planned to take it with one murderous rush and stab. 
Instead they had "crawled up to Stalingrad, bleeding 
and breathing heavily," and had been fighting in its 
outskirts for a full month. 

Here and facta alone World War II was really being 
fought. The other United Nations were in the embar- 
rassing position of spending 194*2 largely offstage in 
the wings watching their companions of the great 



Red Army fight it out on the stage. A flicker of re- 
crimination came between Soviet Russia and its 
allies. "The second front" became a slogan in Russia 
and a political issue in the U. S. and Great Britain. 
There was even ugly talk that Stalin might make a 
peace with Hitler. 

Last week Wendell Willkie, as President Roose- 
velt's personal representative, called on Josef Stalin 
in Moscow's Kremlin. ()n page 35 of this issue Mr. 
Willkie makes a signed report to LIFE readers on his 
interview with Russia's boss. The one great impres- 
sion that Stalin left with Willkie was that Russia 
would fight on and on until Hitler s war machine is 
destroyed by the United Nations. 

The loss of Stalingrad and the Volga would hurt 
Russia hard. The Russia fighting in 1043 will no 
longer be the 1941 Russia of 193,000,000 people and 



incalculable resources. It will have been cut nearly in 
half. But the Red Army is if anything a more formid- 
able opponent today than it was a year ago. Report- 
ers at Stalingrad noticed with astonishment that the 
Russians were fighting "with assurance," with tech- 
nical mastery and with absolute confidence in final 
victory. They expected to be dead in a little while 
but they knew with certainty that some time after 
their death Russia would conquer. "Friends can be 
picked," wrote Ilya Ehrenbourg, "Wives too can be 
selected. But not a mother. In front of Stalingrad we 
arc defending our mother — Russia." 

There arc only two armies today in the top class of 
fighters: the German and Russian. No others match 
those two. On following pages LIFE shows some of 
the men, weapons and methods with which Russians 
have jarred the German Wehrmacht's teeth loose. 
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GERMAN CAMPAIGNS OF 1942 AIM TO 
ISOLATE RUSSIA FROM ITS ALLIES 



The battlefield of Russia is not just the smoking rubble of Stalingrad. It 
is 3,500 miles long. In fact, it goes clear around the world, following the 
long supply lines from the U« S. and Great Britain. The longest of these is 
the supply route around Africa to the Persian Gulf, thence across Iran to 
the Caspian and up the Volga. The Germans have all but cut the Volga. 
But, as shown on the map at left, the Russians still have a railroad from 
Astrakhan to Urbakh, and the Ural River which is navigable to Uralsk 
on the railway. Even if the Germans should reach the Caspian, the Rus- 
sians can sneak their supply ships along the east bank under cover of 
fighter planes based in the deserts bordering the Caspian. 

The 1 944 campaign in Russia looks suspiciously as though the Russians 
had planned it that way, assuming that the German Army was bound 
to advance somewhere in 194ft. Repeatedly the Russians have attacked 
from the upper flank of the Caucasus drive, at Voronezh, at Stalingrad, 
to swing the German drive southward. A part of this plan would he a des- 
perate stand along the Caspian roadway around the Caucasus mountains, 
to shut the Germans in the plains north of the mountains. 

The shortest present supply route to Russia is the northern one to 
Murmansk or Archangel. Archangel freezes in winter and Murmansk is 
under Nazi attack, but winter convoys have the protection of bad weath- 
er. Here both sides have lately massed fighter and bomber planes. The 
Germans have smeared Murmansk and the convoys approaching it. But 
the latest great German attack was fought off by the addition of a Brit- 
ish carrier to the convoy. Never to be forgotten is the unbroken siege of 
Leningrad, where death by starvation stalks the shell-pocked streets. 

The German railways supplying the front are shown on the map. The 
long, curved flank of the German line was under heavy attack last week at 
Rzhev and north of Stalingrad, down the railway from Michurinsk. The 
battle of Russia was dominated by heavy infantry, armed with tommy 
guns, mortars and self-propelled artillery, stiffened with tanks. Small units 
fought together and both sides were slipping through the enemy lines, rais- 
ing hell. Both sides were full of tricks and deceptions, but man for man 
the Russians were putting more heart into the fight than the Germans. 




TURKEY 



The Russian battlelront, -t retching from Murmansk and the Barents Sea to the Caucasus, is shown 
above. The .shaded area indicates German conquest. Basic German Strategy for 1(142 is to cut Rus- 
sia's lease-lend supply lines. Notice that Stalingrad's defenders arc not supplied by a single railway. 




Lease-lend to Russia includes (top) a British Matilda whose gun turret has been shot away 
and an American 2} 2-ton tractor truck hauling a Russian 6eld gun (bottom). Even l>est U. S. 
tanks are inferior to new Russian models, hut Russians by now are ready to use anything. 
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The I if el ine aenthal Murmansk i> bombed by Germans. Damage ' s repaired quickly hy Russians, who 

have fought their stulifHirnest and Kindest halite to keep the Germans and Finn* fnun ra p t u ri n g tllil 
mil line that parallel*, Finnish horder. Murmansk is off to Hie right. This i> an arm of the White St*. 



RUSSiail Submarine, Hying the Siviet naval ensign, puts out into the ii*y Barents Sea lotry 
tit calch raiding German cruisers and destroyers OT the biitlleship Tir/>ifz. One -uccetiled 
in putting a torpedo into the Tirpilz last spring. It may have an opportunity to repeat soon. 




Far-nOrttl airfield i* rolled and BCniped by the Russians to get Murmansk tl fought north of the Arctic Circle. This field is bet, ftUMttU ski-fitted fighters will defend Murntan>k from 
ready for ski planes. With a little help, much of the Arctic is iiImhiI 1,000 miles from possible 1*. S. liases in northern Green- homhing and Russian ski bombetl "ill attack Finnish and 
I splendid airfield in (he wintertime. Most ..f the bftttle fur land. Operating from the snow, which hegins falling in Sept em- German columns indcfaligahly driving toward the railway 
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Battle of Russia (continued) 

MAGNIFICENT MEN AND WEAPONS GIVE RED ARMY AN UNCONQUERABLE WILL TO WIN 





The best tanks in the WOrld today ore probably the Russian 
tanks shown here. Russians rail this fine, low-lying, welded 
25-tonner a "light tank." It has a high-velocity 7fi-mm. gun. 



Queen Of the field is this 42-ton monster. Equipped with espe- 
cially heavy armor, it has the same fine, low-hung lines as the 
"light tank" at the left and can roll at a steady IS m. p. h. 



' 5T - ■ 



52-tOnner mounts ([-in. (153-mm.) gun, bigger than any Ger- 
man lank gun. N'otice dents where shells bounced off turret, 
hut one got gun barrel. The Russians also have a 70-ton tank. 




The only tank-borne infantry in any army is the llussian. This used to exploit a break-through or to meet a German break- tanks carry a few logs to help get them through mud. These 
group of Hirer tanks and infantry armed with tommy guns has through. Nearest man also carries a black sack full of hand troops are physically tough and beau I ifully I mined. They are 
it terrific shock |»ower but little holding power. It would Ik- grenades, his tommy-gun bag ami an entrenching tool. The HM»% convinced that they are part of a great fighting team. 






RllSSiaR Stamina is shown by this wmad wading up to their 
waists across a ma Hi to get at a German Hank. The Rus- 
sians will do literally anything to win, will crouch all night 



in the swamp or snow, deepen and camouflage their trenches 
in their spare time. They take to swamps like muskrats, to 
forests like bears to desert steppes like coyotes, to snow like 



ptarmigan. This infuriates professional German soldiers who 
like to do a neat killing job. The two men in center carry a 
light machine gun and a Garaml-likc Russian Simonov rifle. 
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Before the battle. Rom inn untitiink riflemen go through a eyeports, tracks or periscopes. The recoil is slowed dowD con- duction fast last autumn after they had seen the German ones 
M>Iemn ceremony with which Russian .soldiers say farewell to sidcrably by the muzzle brake, so that the man firing the gun and now they area mainstay of the defense of Stalingrnd. Rear 
life. These long-barreled two-man rifles can pick off a tank's is not knocked over by the kickback. Russians went into pro- ranks carry cartridge bags and grenades, help load the rifle. 




Gigantic trench mortar can lob 40-Ib. shell four miles. Notice the big man a t the left rear He is Big blond RllSSiMS carry their latest trench mortar, a short, heavy piece. These are often 
standing easily, carrying a total of over 100 lb., including the mortar shell, rifle, machine gun, the decisive weapons on the roadless battlefields of Russia, where regular artillery cannot 
winter overcoat and munition pouches. He is obviously a very good man to have on our side. get up to the line until after the portable mortars have won the battle oue way or another. 
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One Whole German regiment is represented in this Russian 
salvage flump. Everything here will be used by the Russians 
in one way or another. In left foreground are German assault 



guns, in right foreground armored ammunition carriers; be- 
yond are armored cars, Czech tanks and just about every type 
of German armored vehicle. On a flatcar at the left is even 



one lease-lend British Matilda tank, in for repair, and a Rus- 
sian woman mechanic. The Russians waste no time getting as 
much as possible of this back into action against the Gentians. 
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WIEEKIE' 



Through LIFE Roosevelt's personal representative reports on his interview on war in the Kremlin 

by WENDELL WILLKIE 



Moscow (by cable) 

Stalin's invitation to me to come to the Kremlin for a conference 
reached the Foreign Office Guest House where I am staying at 7:30 
on my third evening in Moscow. I knew that something important 
had happened from the way the receptionist acted when he announced 
that the Kremlin was on the telephone. The man was so excited that 
he could hardly speak and his arms bobbed up and down like a mario- 
nette's. It isn't every day that Russians make a connection with the 
Kremlin, even by telephone. 

The time set for the meeting was 7:30 in the evening of Sept. 13. I 
spent the morning touring the defense installations of Moscow which I 
am glad to report are among the most formidable that I've seen in any 
country I've visited, and in the afternoon attended a reception given 
for me by Admiral Standlcy at the American Embassy. 

At about 7:15 I stepped into the black Packard sedan that has been 
placed at my disposal and set out for the Kremlin. It was a cool 
autumn evening with the moon just beginning to climb over the 
Kremlin walls as we drove past them. I was wearing a business suit 
under my black overcoat. 

The tall, rifle-bearing Red Army guards at the gates of the Kremlin 
had evidently been advised of my coming because they let my car roll 
through with nothing more than a casual glance as they saluted 
stiffly. Somewhere near the center of the grounds I got out and walked 
into the building where Mr. Stalin has his office. I reached the second- 
floor reception room at 7:2.9 and just after removing my coat and hat 
an interpreter appeared to say that Stalin was ready to begin the con- 
ference. 

The moment I entered his office Mr. Stalin rose from his chair at the 
end of the long birch conference table and strode toward me. He was 
dressed in pink whipcord trousers, a gray military blouse and black 
boots. Though stockily built he was shorter than I expected him to 
be, despite reports I had read to that effect. Actually he would have to 
stand on his tiptoes to look over my shoulder. As we shook hands his 
first words were: "Rad vas vidct gospadin Willkie" (Glad to see you, 
Mr. Willkie). I replied: "Delighted to see you, Mr. Stalin." After 
this exchange I greeted Mr. Molotov who remained throughout the 
interview. Besides the interpreter, no one else was present. 

We felt completely at ease with one another throughout the con- 
ference. It was clear from the outset that Mr. Stalin did not look upon 
my visit as a courtesy call (which it wasn't), but as an opportunity 
for a frank heart-to-heart discussion about the war and the problems 
which always beset united nations in war and peace. Realizing that 
the greatest battle of the war — the battle for Stalingrad— was draw- 
ing to a climax every minute that we were sitting there, I thought it 
only proper after an hour that I should make a move to leave — al- 
though there was really much more that I wished to take up with 
him. But when I made this move he urged me to remain longer. We 
talked for another hour with only one break: when Mr. Stalin left for 
a few minutes to wash his hands. 

Our talk took place around the end of the long table which has 
about six leather chairs on each 
side and one at each end. Mr. Stalin 
sat at one end with Mr. Molotov in 
the chair on his right and me and 
the interpreter on his left. As Mr. 
Stalin lit his pipe — a thing he did 
numerous times during the confer- 
ence — I took in the room with one 
sweeping glance. Behind me stood a 
heavy mahogany desk where ap- 
parently Mr. Stalin works when he 
is alone. I noticed that it was piled 
with papers that might have been 
of a military character. Large rich 
squares of birch paneling covered 
all the walls of the room to a height 
of 8 ft. The walls above the panel- 
ing were plain yellow, decorated 
with several large black-and-white 
drawings, one of which was of Len- 
in. In an alcove off one end there 
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was a colossal relief globe about 10 ft. high. Although the olfice is large 
(about 75 ft. by 2.5 ft.), there is nothing pretentious about it. 

First, Mr. Stalin inquired about my journey. I told him that the mili- 
tary position in Egypt was much better than I had expected to find it, 
that the British had recently dealt Rommel's forces a stunning blow 
and that throughout the entire Middle East in general the military and 
political situation for the Allies had become much firmer. Turning to 
lighter aspects of the trip, I said that I had enjoyed my air journey im- 
mensely, adding that one had to ride in airplanes really to understand 
how small are man and his works. "Aha, so there's something of the 
philosopher in you," Mr. Stalin said with a twinkle in his brown eyes. 

Most of our conversation concerned military matters of a highly se- 
cret nature which, needless to say, cannot be disclosed. I can, however, 
state that Mr. Stalin gave frank, comprehensive and satisfactory replies 
to all of the many questions I raised. Furthermore, he said that Hitler, 
by rolling across South Russia to the Volga, had struck a terrible blow 
at the Soviet Union. But he left no doubt in my mind about Russia's 
power and determination to resistGermany at every tree, hillock, bridge 
and street until the United Nations destroy Hitler's war machine. 

At one stage of our conference, Stalin made a convincing appeal for 
the United Nations to put every ounce of energy into the war effort 
with the greatest possible speed. If the will was present, he said that 
seemingly impossible obstacles could be overcome. In the simple elo- 
quence and sincerity with which he spoke these words he showed a tre- 
mendous power of persuasiveness. Certainly one of the keys to his 
greatness lies in this ability. 

I told Mr. Stalin that I was eager to get back to America to tell 
everyone what I had seen of the great fight Russia was putting up, both 
at the front and behind it. The work that women were doing in fac- 
tories, hospitals, on farms and on the transportation system was par- 
ticularly impressive to me, I explained. 

Thereupon Mr. Stalin looked at me like an old friend and said: "Mr. 
Willkie, do you mind if I make a suggestion?" I said: "Of course not." 
Stalin then said: "Yes, tell America all that you've seen here. Tell 
Americans if you like that we need all the products they can send from 
their great workshops. We will be most grateful. But I would suggest 
that you understate the case rather than give anyone the impression 
that you are encouraging Americans to assume a patronizing attitude 
toward us." These I thought were wise words from a sagacious and 
alert man. 

With every minute that passed my appreciation of Stalin's gift for 
clear, straight thinking increased. He never talked around a subject, 
but always stuck right to the point until there was nothing more to say. 
When he spoke— and of course it was always through an interpreter 
— he looked me straight in the eye and when I talked he listened at- 
tentively to every word, though he doesn't understand English. 

Stalin appeared to be in excellent health and spirits, though he prob- 
ably works as hard and shoulders as great a responsibility as any man 
in the world. The war has turned some of his jet-black hairs gray, but 

it has also steeled his heart more 
than ever against Fascist tyranny. 

When our discussion ended I asked 
Stalin if he would be so good as to 
let me introduce Gardner Cowlcs 
and Joe Barnes, my two companions 
on this trip. He said: "Pa^haluista 
gde oni nakbodiatsia?' ' (Please, where 
are they?) I then explained that I 
had told them to wait at the Guest 
House within arm's reach of the 
telephone in case I could arrange a 
meeting. So I handed the interpre- 
ter a slip of paper with the Guest 
House telephone number, which I 
was carrying especially for this pur- 
pose. In ten minutes they arrived. 
Meanwhile Stalin had asked me if I 
would pose with him for a picture. 
We left the Kremlin at 9:45 and 
at midnight started for the front. 
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Russians make it a second Verdun 



Tin* Battle of Stalingrad, fought from house to house. 
[■■miii i to room, in the sprawl of buildings shown 
above, is a 40-day miracle that passes lielief. The pic- 
ture is drawn as though looking from the northwest. 
The mile-H ide Volga flow s away s4>utheast. At extreme 
left tlii' complex of buildings is the great tractor fac- 
tory still workiny on tanks in the very thick of battle. 



Next to it arc the metallurgical laboratories and a sul>- 
urh of workers' homes. At upper right, behind the 
thickest smoke, are the main railway station ami the 
heart of the city. The Germans are in the foreground. 
In tlie sky are their I >ornicrs and Stuka dive bombers, 
part of a force of 1.IMI0 Nazi planes that have smashed 
at Stalingrad. In the wooded marshy i -lands across the 
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river, the Russians have emplaoed their big artillery. 
From the river, gunboats shell the German positions. 

The Rattle of Stalingrad exceeded in violence any- 
thing before seen in this war. To the Russians it was 
a second Verdun. One platoon of Russians with two 
antitank guns fought :H> German tanks from sunup to 
sundow n, knocked out lo. One group of Russian Yak 



fighters shot down !>0 German planes over Stalingrad. 
Russians fought from closets, cellars, roofs, windows 
and mauiioles, from behind hydrants and automo- 
biles, crying "St xhaga nazad" which means **Not 
one step hack." When the Germuns at last occupied a 
blasted building, the Russians blew it up. The battle 
was measured in yards. The great city was for all hu- 



man purposes destroyed but. the Russians announced, 
**a defense can be organized amidst the ruins which 
no force can conquer." In the din of clanking tanks, 
whistling, crashing bombs, the stutterof machine guns, 
the whamming of artillery and the roar of planes, the 
stuimed Germans fought as though in a dreadful dream 
and their bodies were left to rot in smoking streets. 
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LIFE ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 



Where Will Hitler Move Next? 
Watch the Psychological Front 

Whether on the football field or in war, one 
element of strategy is to figure out what your 
opponent is going to do next. Sometimes this 
is more imi>ortant than figuring your own 
moves. We are approaching a crisis in World 
War II and perhaps the smartest way to get 
ready for it is to have a look at Hitler's prob- 
able, or possible, strategy during the next 
few months. 

In order to do this intelligently we must 
first take account of two facts, one of which 
has to do with Hitler and the other with us. 

The fact that has to do with Hitler is that 
he is not primarily a military man. He is 
primarily a psychologist. He began his career 
as propaganda chief of the Nazi Party, and 
ever since then the control of the public 
mind, both in Germany and in foreign coun- 
tries, has been his constant obsession. When 
he seized the German state he fell heir to a 
great military tradition, to the best generals 
in the world, to secret plans and ambitious 
that the Army had been nourishing for years, 
or indeed, for generations. From them he de- 
rived military power, not because he was a 
great soldier, but because he gave them scope 
and leadership. 

That he is a psychologist before he is a 
general is proved by the nature of the war he 
has fought. World War II has been primarily 
a psychological war. The only clear excep- 
tions are the campaigns in Russia and Libya, 
where psychological warfare could not be 
waged, and where, significantly, the military 
objectives have not been attained. Every 
clear-cut Hitler victory has been first a psy- 
chological victory. The tactics of this war- 
fare have rested heavily on a weapon known 
as the fifth column. Using German-born ele- 
ments as a nucleus in each nation, the fifth 
column reached out to include native mal- 
contents, crackpots, demagogs, reactionaries 
and power-seekers. The issues these people 
created and rumors they spread were picked 
up and made respectable by naive patriots in 
honest disagreement with the nation's lead- 
ership. And thus there grew up within each 
country a body of conscious and unconscious 
Nazi sympathizers, who weakened the psy- 
chological rear. When the German Army 
struck, a "military" victory was just a setup. 

The presumptive evidence from this record 
makes it necessary to guess that Hitler's next 
moves may not be military at all, but psy- 
chological. 

To Divide and Neutralize 

This presumption becomes stronger when 
we consider the second fact, which is a fact 
about us. If Russia holds out, if England 
holds on, if the U. S. keeps fighting. Hitler 



must eventually lose. His war against these 
three powers in active combination is a war 
of diminishing returns. And if you were the 
world's greatest practical psychologist faced 
with this fact your next move would not 
cause you much hesitation. You would at all 
costs seek to divide and neutralize the na- 
tions whose resources and manpower, if kept 
actively mobilized, must surely overwhelm 
you. As the man who burned the Reichstag 
for the purpose of creating a political crisis, 
you would stop at no trick. You would offer 
face-saving "peace" terms to all concerned. 
An examination of what these might be 
would lead us far afield, but anyone who 
doubts that face-savers could be invented 
has not followed theHitler record todate. You 
yourself might even offer to resign as head 
of the German state, retiring to Berchtesga- 
den or elsewhere, as a kind of demigod, leav- 
ing behind you some appointee more "accept- 
able" to your enemies. If such ideas sound 
fantastic, let the reader reflect on some of the 
phantasmagoria of the past. The cold fact is 
that if Hitler cannot succeed in dividing the 
United Nations, or in neutralizing their state 
of mind, he will eventually be rolled back. 
Of this fact he cannot be unaware. And in 
order to escape it he will not hesitate to use 
all his old devices. The more fantastic they 
are, the more confusion they will create, and 
hence, the better they will serve his purpose. 

The Key to the War 

Whether such reasoning is sound or not no 
one on our side can tell for sure. But the 
mere possibility of a psychological attack 
gives Americans plenty to think about. For 
one thing, the position of Russia is critical. 
But this is only a beginning. However im- 
portant the Russian state of mind, it is not 
the definitive state of mind. The definitive 
state of mind in the psychological war is that 
of the English-speaking peoples. So long as 
England stands as a fighting base, and the 
U. S. as a fighting arsenal of machines and 
men, Hitler cannot win a breathing spell. 
And when you get the problem reduced this 
far you discover that the British state of 
mind as a fighting base must, in the last 
analysis, depend on the American state of 
mind as a fighting arsenal. Unless the Amer- 
ican people are fighting it is difficult to see 
what the British can hope to win. The Amer- 
ican state of mind is thus the key to the en- 
tire war, the objective against which Hitler 
must beam his psychological attack. 

Hitler Cheers Us On 

Will Americans fall for the hocus-pocus of 
German psychological warfare, which has 
deluded them in the past and which has be- 
trayed all the people of Europe? Before snap- 
ping an answer it is necessary, perhaps, to 
reflect that up to now the American state of 
mind is not something that Americans can be 



proud of. For the first time in their history 
Americans, from top to bottom, have failed 
to act like Americans. We spent years dodg- 
ing facts, trying to persuade ourselves that 
we could "stay out." And even now, though 
our Army can be ranked only fifth or sixth, 
we lack the political nerve to start training 
18-year-old men. American soil has been 
captured, American boys have been killed. 
Yet we cannot control American prices. 
When the President demanded price powers 
the agricultural interests in Congress devised 
a subterfuge, worthy of Hitler himself, the 
effect of which would be to raise prices higher 
than ever. Labor has not lived up to the 
American tradition either. It is endangering 
the nation by insisting on the maintenance 
of a peacetime standard for real wages. Crit- 
ical manpower shortages are just ahead, yet 
the Secretary of Labor doesn't think that 
manpower regulation is necessary. There is 
bootlegging (both commercial and private) 
of war essentials. There are "hate" organiza- 
tions—hate Roosevelt, hate Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes. These are elements of discord. They 
provide Hitler with perfect weapons for a 
psychological blitz. And by every means at 
his disposal he cheers us on. 

On God's Side 

It is time — it is past time — for Americans 
to reach a decision. We have two choices. 
Like the people of Europe we may choose the 
easy way and yield ourselves up as victims 
of a psychological trickster who has never 
yet won a decisive victory on purely military 
grounds. If we choose this course, then let's 
get on with it. Let's elect more Senators like 
Thomas of Oklahoma, more Congressmen 
like Steagall of Alabama, who will put their 
special interests above those of the nation. 
Let's have higher wages — the quicker we get 
a real inflation, the better. Let's have an orgy 
of selfishness and self-delusion. And let's 
bury the boys who fell on Bataan and try to 
forget them. 

But if we want to be Americans, then let's 
stand up and be counted. Let's be Americans 
in Congress. Let's lie Americans in the labor 
unions. Let's be Americans in the kitchens 
and the homes and the factories, in every 
thought we think and every decision we 
make. Let's try to emulate the boys on the 
Yorktown and the boys of Squadron 8 and 
the boys who are following after them. Let's 
be Americans, not in a narrow sense, but in 
the sense of free men so proud of freedom 
that they have the guts to do the things that, 
are right instead of the things that are easy: 
Americans in the sense that Abraham Lin- 
coln meant when he said, "I care not if God 
is on my side. My constant hope and prayer 
is that I may be found upon God's side." 

The merit of this second decision is that 
Hitler will get licked. Because, against God's 
side, the hocus-pocus of psychological war- 
fare won't work. 



PICTURE OF THE WEEK 

Westbrook Vegler, whose prose appears daily in instead of collecting hairpins, paper clips and vitation, Mr. Pegler set an example for 48 million 
177 newspapers, last week pounded out a con- overall buttons, contribute 300,000 tons of scrap car owners by helping (.see opposite page) to re- 
strictive idea. He demanded that U. S. citizens, by stripping off their ear bumpers. At LIFE'S in- move bumpers from his own shiny 1942 Chrysler. 
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A Jap plane joes up in n doud of .»!>• u aek smoke lifter it 
has bees hit by anti-aircraft fin-. It was coming st might 



at this transport, from which the picture was made, when 
it was hit anil exploded. The Japanese pilot " ;is never seen. 



BATTLE ACTION III SOLOMONS I 

New pictures show excitement and tragedy of this bloody struggle 



A tense calm bung last week over the Solomons. On 
( I uadalcnna) I . S. Marines skirmished with 
strong .lap patrol units w hich \v«tc still trying to re- 
capture the island's valuable airfield. Over tin- sur- 
rounding seas, reconnaissance planes searched for 
the Jap task force which the week before bad with- 
draw u to the north, two of its battleships damaged 
by I*. S. Flying Fortresses. Over -lap bases them- 
selves, like Gum Island, Habaul and Kekata Bay, 
t\ S. Army. Navy and Marine bombers appeared 
continually, hammering away at storage dumps ami 
troop assembly stations. 

The calm would not last. Soon t . S. commanders 
expected I be Japs to make a fierce attempt to win I In* 
islands back. Without the Solomons, the Jap Hank 
w as endangered. They could not attack l'ort Moresby 
by sea or safely move toward New Caledonia unci 
Australia. To get ready for the expected attack, U.S. 
naval, air and ground forces were continually being 
reinforced. Meanwhile, they wailed ami watched. 

Tin- people at home waited too. They still had 
little notion of what had happened in the first round 



of the Solomons battle, let alone what was to happen 
next. Hut last week the first really good pictures of 
the August fighting for Tulagi and Guadalcanal ar- 
rived in the I*. S. When the people saw them, they 
could understand j»trt of the excitemenl and i rasjedy 
of this bitter struggle in the deep tropics. 

The Americans moved in on Aug. T !J. I'nder a 
protection of bombers overhead, ships shelled the 
shores of Guadalcanal. Jap ships fired back. point* 
blauk. Huge balls of fire sailed through the air. Ku- 
einy planes attacked American transports ami were 
driven olf by terrific AA fire. Moth Allied and Jap 
ships were lost. Prom the transports! Marine lauding 

boats Splashed overboard, moved tow ard the shores* 
When the fighting was over, Jap prisoners were put 
behind wire and Jap dead were stacked in heaps. 

The Japs fought to the terrible end. One morning 
a 1 . S. destroyer tried to pick up a Jap pilot sitting 
w ith his crew mates on the w ing of a shot dow n plane. 
Seeing the destroyer, the pilot drew his revolver and 
shot at the ship. When this proved futile, he turned 
on his companions, .shot them and then shot himself. 




UNDER TROPIC SKY PIERCED WITH AA FIRE. JAP PLANE FALL* 




Marine landing bOltS are launched from a transport and. low and black on the water, begin their 
approach to Guadalcanal in background. Puffs of smoke arc from I'. S. ships bombarding the shore. 



AllStraliin Cruiser "Canberra" burns after being hit by Jap planes. V. S. destroyer stands 
by. Last week the Navy announced loss of destroyer Jarcis and RUxfljaiy lnms|K»rt Little. 
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IN THE WATER AMD BURSTS IN FLAMES. THIS PICTURE AND THE PICTURE AT LEFT CAME FROM A RED CROSS OFFICIAL WHO WAS ABOARD A TRANSPORT .THAT CARRIED MARINES 




Jap prisoners Mptlired on Guadalcanal Wen mostly WUtilUWL not soldiers. These man MM Deid Japanese SOldierS nr.- placed in an open pit. Most Japanese soldiers preferred to die fighting 
building airfield when the Americans nrriveil. D. S. now operates planes out of same field. or to shoot themselves rather than lie captured. Those who were captured expected to be killed. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION OPENS ITS RANKS 
TO VETERANS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 



The first wartime convention of the American Legion, held in Kansas City 
I last week, was sober, dignified, businesslike. There were no parades, drills 
or banquets. The 1,500 delegates were more concerned with beating Hitler 
than with gags, girls and guzzling. They envied their 100.000 comrades who 
were lucky enough to get back into active duty, spoke with pride of the 
Legion's 300,000 sons who were young and strong enough to be the dough- 
boys of this war. They listened to blunt speeches from new leaders like Dun- 
aid Nelson, James Land is, William Green and Robert Patterson, heard about 
the sacrifices which the U. S. must make to win from old leaders like Frank 
Knox, Paul McNutt and Ben Lear. Of all the speakers it was tough, gruff 
Lieutenant General Iyear (right) who struck the most responsive chord when 
he assured the veterans that ** no matter how many books to the contrary 
. . . this war will be victoriously concluded only after American ground sol- 
diers, tired, dirty and bloody . . . have broken our enemies* lines." 

In its business sessions, the Legion opened membership to World War II 
soldiers, backed a bill to lower the draft age, elected Roane Waring (below) 
national commander, did not set a tunc and place for next year's convention. 




GENERAL BEN LEAR TELLS LEGION THAT COMMON FOOT SOLDIER WILL WIN THE WAR 




IfEl 

NEW HAHP f HIRE 




New National CORimander of the American Legion, Roane 
Waring, is hailed by State delegates after his election by ac- 



clamation. Standing beside the 60-year-old veteran of St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne is his wife. Waring, who commanded 



the Second Tennessee Infantry of the 80th Division in the 
last war, is now president of Memphis Street Railways Co. 
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Following the Sun Around 



SNOBS " ; 
for every time and occasion 




— r ofNtin nest 



BRAVE, CAY SHOES for that sundown pickup which every 
woman owes herself. 

STAUNCH STYLES for day-long war work. 

Both types fit your foot as neatly as they fit the occasion 
—because they're made on Naturalizer"* "no slip — no gap — 
no pinch" principle. Sec them at a Naturalizer* store or 
write for name of near-by Naturalizer dealer. BlA'E Ribbon 
SHOEMAKERS. Division of Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

t&e d&zu£c$te£> Alt' 

%/ %/ *R«k. U. 8. Pmt. Oft. 
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Strictly off the record 




jim: I understand the Four Rosea people wanted 
to use you in a magazine ad, Eric. 
ERIC: Yes, but I tolil them I'd rather not. Being 
a composer. I figured they'd want me to rave 
about their whiskey being a symphony of vir- 
tues. Number One on the sip parade, and all 
that sort of thing. 

JIM: Judging from this grand Man hat tan. I'd say 
Knur Hoses comes pre! ty close to being just that . 

ERIC: Sure— strictly off the record, it's tops! It's 
the finest whiskey ever bottled! In fact, any- 
body who hasn't tasted Four Roses recently 
doesn't know what he's been missing. It's the 
one whiskey I know that makes a perfect Man- 
hattan Rhapsody! 

JIM: Now you're talking like a composer in a 
Four Hoses ad. Erie! 



ERIC: I cuess you're right— but it's the only way 
I know to describe the magnilicence of today's 
Four Hoses! Tell you what. Jim— on second 
thought. I ll let them quote me in a Four Hoses 
ail if you'll agree to be in it loo. 

JIM: It's a deal. I 9t's seal the bargain . . . with 
another I'our Hoses Manhattan! 

How to make the world's finest Manhattan 

one part vermouth and two parts Four Rosea Win- 
key. Add Hash of Angostura Bitten, Stir well with 
Cracked ire, strain, ami serve with cherry. 

Four liojtes Li a blend of .ifraiyht whiskies— UO proof. The 
xlraiaht whiskies in Four RotU are 0 year.* or more itld. 
Frankfort Distilleries. Inc.. Lou'wriHe d- Haiti more. 



YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY'S 



FOUR ROSES! 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR ARMY S NAVY 

Shopping for men overseas gets early start as polls show what they really want to have from home 



Christmas shopping, which normally gets off to a 
sluggish start in November, is already well un- 
der way for that growing section of the population 
which has husbands, sons and brothers in service 
overseas. To reach the far corners of the earth 
where L". S. men arc lighting, the War Depart- 
ment announced last mouth that all Christmas 



mail must leave the 1*. S. by Nov. 1 at the latest. 
Simultaneously, it gave its specifications for par- 
cels: maximum weight. 11 lb.; maximum size. 4i 
in. overall; wrappings, substantial yet easily re- 
movable for censor's inspection. Taboo are intox- 
icants and inflammables. 

After the War Depart ment had had its say, the 



men in service had theirs. Polls conducted among 
soldiers and sailors showed that they definitely do 
not want diaries, cribhage boards or money !>elts. 
The things within official limitations— that they 
most want are pictured on these pages, t'nattnin- 
ablcs most frequently listed by wags were: 1) a 
blonde; 8) my wife; an honorable discharge. 




Portable radio is high on fist of boih Army and Navy men. But Waterproof wrist watch Li topi with Nnvy (90%). Cigarets art first choice of §oMier»(80%). Almost all smoke 

sender^ must choose one that doe* not exceed maximum weight. Pocket watches and alarm clocks find less favor. one of Hi. Three j>opular brands. Sailors [tolled only Go' (■• 




Homemade jellies and preserves are jK.pular. averaging 56% in both Pen and pencil set is tit' J choice. This 
rviees. War Department warns against sending [K-rishahle foods, is good omen to letter-hungry relatives. 



Small Cameras are in demand among men who want to record 
hist (»ry in the making. But services discourage and restrict them. 




Hard candy ii welcome and sen* Cigaret lighter (windproof) i s wanted Warm slippers oc I ounge shoes are big item among Extra shirts nr.- r>.v ; choice with Army, \7 r .o 

sible as it will not spoil in transit. by flu' c- Matches are banned in mail. soldiers. They also like to get socks and shoe brushes. with Navy. They must be strictly rcgulat ion. 
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Service Gifts (continued) 




It's Delicious! 
RICH IN IRON AND CALCIUM 

HERE'S A DELICIOUS DRINK for children ... and 
grown-ups, too. Rich in calcium and iron. Milk for 
calcium . . . Brer Rabbit Molasses for iron— the same</e7/- 
«o//*, /we^ew/VeBrerRabbitMolasses you use for baking. 

To make Brer Rabbit Milk Shake mix one tablespoon 
of Brer Rabbit Molasses with a glass of milk. A wonderful 
combination — a perfect food drink. 

Scientific tests have shown Brer Rabbit is second only 
to liver as a rich food source of iron the body can use. 
Three tablespoons supply about one-third of a child's 
minimum daily iron requirements. 

Brer Rabbit Molasses comes in two flavors: 
Gold Label, light and mild-flavored; Green 
Label, dark and full-flavored. 

12 delicious ways to us* Brer Rabbit Molasses 
— AND SAVt SUGAR, TOO/ 

Gingerbread . . . Cookies . . . On Bread and Butter ... 

Candies . . . Muffins . . . Puddings . . . Brown Bread . . . TV 

Baked Beans (old-fashioned) . . . Pies . . . On Cereal V 
; . . Baked Ham ; . . Candied Sweet Potatoes. ^ 




SAVE 
STJGA.B. 

by using 
MOLASSES 



FREE — MAIl COUPON TODAYI 




MNICK « FO«D, LTD., INC, NSW OHltANS, LA., Dap*. LF100S-Z. 

Sntd m— Ptll— Irar KsbbH'l "$•»• Sugar by Uilno M«m," 
R •<!)>*• for Hodmn Living " 



ii*rlnc nun. nnd n<ldr« 



Or 




Toilet kit willi comb, nail file, largo package of razor blade*, is manna tr 
most men. They also like automatic blade sharpeners and metal miirors. 




PhOtOgraphS Ot family and] friends me sentimental de>ire of half the 

oiled, three-quarters of the sailors. Frame should be unbreakable. 




Sewing kit I completely fitted) is high on lists of men who now have to t 
their own mending anil darning. They want pocket-size first-aid kits to 




ROUgtl tOWelS, large and small, are unexpected item among Army and Navy 
requests. Almost as surprising is Navy's great (58', , ) demand for Bibles. 
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Come a/tcf yef us, FuZ/matt, 

we're mov/ftg oaf fomqfrff 



tt 




Courtesy United State* Marine Corp* 



Copyright 1942. The Pullmao Co. 



JLorty-eight hours ago, Pullman got 
orders to move these 3800 Marines from their training 
base to Camp Censored, 1500 miles away; 

That means 100 sleeping cars— quick! 

So Pullman's Chicago "nerve center" goes into 
action. On constant "alert," this office — with its 78 
branches — knows where every Pullman car is and 
what it's doing at any given moment. 

Out go orders to one car here, another there; to 
three or four or five being held in reserve at other 
places. The troop train is assembled from a score of 
different points, so that civilian service may be affected 
a little in many places, rather than a lot in few. 

Now, the Marines are ready to go. Pullman's ready; 
too. Each car is stocked with clean linen, fresh water; 
drinking cups, soap and towels. Each is manned by a 
smiling porter, eager to do his part. 

This typical troop movement proceeds smootlily 
and efficiently— as all troop movements must. It is 
described here to show how Pullman does its number 
one job of moving hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops a month without seriously incon- 
veniencing you. 

SLEEP GOING — 

TO KEEP GOING — 

Co Pet //man 




Keep your pledge to buy War Bonds and Stamps . . . Pullman employes ore keeping theirs ! 



"SLEPT LIKE A TOP!" says this wartime Pullman passen- 
ger, "I always do— whether it's in an upper, a lower or a 
room. Any type of Pullman space available suits me. And 
I'm helping keep it available by cooperating in the four 
ways Pullman asks me to. I always: I. Make reservations 
early; 2. Cancel unwanted space promptly; 3. Take mini- 
mum luggage, and; 4. Go when trains are least crowded." 
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The Cinderella Story of 
Badge No. 6003 s hands! 




Service Gifts (continued) 




LaUrS Cleveland . . . Badge No. G003 at the Sperry Gyroscope Company where she makes 
airplane Instruments for Uncle Sank Her hands pet dirty and rOUgned up in the daytime, 
but at night comes a Cinderella change to this attractive girl with soft, appealing hands. 
I. aura knows rough work need not mean rough hands. Like so many of her sisters-in- 
overalls, she uses Pacquins Hand Cream. She says: "1 tried many hand preparations 
before I found Pacquins. It really takes care of my hands." Women war workers learned 
about Paequins from doctors and nurses whose hands also take a daily beating'. 

Pacquins Hand Cream 
was originally created for doctors 
and nurses whose hands are in water 
30 to 40 times a day 




Laiira Says: "T keep Paequins at work and 
use some after each rest period. It protects 
my hands and feels BO cooling and sooth- 
inp. I also use Pnequins on my hands and 
lips before my date in the eveninp. I've 
had lots of compliments on my hands." 



"I always USe Paequi ns on mv hands and 
Hps before going to bed, also on any other 
spots that seem dry," says Laura. "It 
doesn't feel greasy or rub off on clothes.** 
AVhcn she uses Pacquins on hands, she 
works it carefully around her nails. 



More women workers in war industries 
Pacquins than any other hand cream 

• Probably your hands* beauty hazards 
are dishwashing, cleaning, scrubbing. 
Pacquins Hand Cream can also help keep 
your hands soft and appealing. Follow the 
simple routine that Laura Cleveland fol- 
lows. I'se Pacquins Hand Cream on hands 
and lips after washing, before retiring. 
Pacquins is greaseless . . . does not show 
or rub off. Get the protection so many 
women war workers rely on. I'se Pacquins 
Hand Cream, It's concentrated. 




cecums 

HAND 1 CREAM 




i 



StlOe bOX Container, recommends! by War Department, may he dressed 

up if trimming does not hamper censor's inspection. Heavy string should 
be anchor-knotted. The address must include all available military data. 
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Belle of the Ball 



could resist such food! Icy cold . . . satin smooth. 
Light as a cloud — if clouds were peppermint flavor. 

Wise mothers know it's easy to solve the dessert prob- 
lem. Simply make desserts you want them to eat! Milk- 
rich desserts from nourishing, digestible Carnation Milk. 
Desserts that say "Party!" to the young — but whisper 
"Healthful" to mothers. Because it's just as good to cat 
milk solids as to drink them. 

Carnation is fine whole cow's milk, with nothing re- 
moved but part of the natural water. It has extra enrich- 
ment with "sunshine" vitamin D. You keep all the milk 
values, when you cook with Carnation. Actually get 
double values, when you use it undiluted. 

Milk dawdlers go for delicious creamed soups and 
vegetables, as well as desserts, made with Carnation. 
Every time you cook with it you're fitting right into the 

"rovernment's Nutrition Program . . . saving money . . . 

,aving time. 

Line up a convenient row of red and white Carnation 
cans in the pantry. They'll turn the trick for you! 



PEPPERMINT MOUSSE 

1 tall can Carnation Milk, undiluted 
1 2 cup white corn syrup 

2 egg whites 
Few grains salt 

1 cup finely crushed peppermint stick 

candy (4 oi.) 
(For deep pink color — use vegetable 
coloring or cinnamon drops.) 
Chill milk thoroughly. Whip until very 
stiff. Heat in the syrup, egg whites and salt 
quickly. Stir in the candy and pour at once 
into cold freezing trays. Yield: 2 quarts. 




RES I 48 pages of milk-rich recipes, and menu sugges- 
tions for all ages. Pull of helpful hints and delicious, 
healthful dishes that help the whole family eat milk. 
Send a postcard with your name and address for your 
copy of "Growing Up With Milk." Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. L-H, Milwaukee, Wis.— or Toronto, Ont. 




TUNE IN THE CAINUION "COMENIEO UOUI" MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 



CiAAAJUArxit . "\ yf.11 

arnation Milk 



-J--ROM CONTSNTEJ) COWS' 
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Who doabout 




• IF YOU SAVED LAST 
WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 



Some of the ingredients of "Prestone" anti-freeze will last from 
one winter through the next— those, for example, which pro- 
tect the car against freeze-up. But to give protection against 
freeze-up is only one function of a good anti-freeze. A good 
anti-freeze also performs other functions, just as important. 
One of these is to guard against rust and corrosion . . . which 
is why all good anti-freezes are "inhibited." These inhibitors 
do wear out; and when that happens the car is no longer pro- 
tected against clogging and overheating caused by rust. 

That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti-freeze 
indefinitely . . . why, for instance, we guarantee "Prestone" 
anti-freeze for "a full winter's use," and no more. New, jresh 
anti-freeze is always to be preferred over anti-freeze which has 
gone beyond a single winter s driving. 

If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take the 
following precautions: 

If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it to 
your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are two 
good reasons. 




To make sure that no dirt or foreign mat- 
ter has spoiled it. (Cans frequently rust 
through from the outside and from the bottom.) Dissolved im- 
purities will later cause rusting and radiator clogging. If your 
solution is brown or rusty-looking, don't bother to take it to 
your dealer but discard it at once. Be extremely cautious in this 
regard. Your car is a valuable property: it is in the interest of 
sound conservation to take all reasonable precautions. 




To have the strength checked. You don't 
know, definitely, what concentration 
you had at the end of the season. If your anti-freeze was "alco- 
hol base," you almost certainly lost strength before you took it 
out last spring. Even if you used "Prestone" anti-freeze, which 



contains no boil-away alcohol, have the strength checked just 
the same. You may have lost protection through careless filling, 
slop-over at the over-flow pipe, and leaks caused by road-shock 
and wear-and-tear during driving. 



you left your anti-freeze in your car, and 
have been driving with it all through the summer, point B 
becomes even more important, for obvious reasons. 

These precautions are the very least you can take to protect 
your car. Remember, none of them will put back into the anti- 
freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which were there when 
you bought it last fall, and which have since been used up. 
This is one of the sound technical reasons why manufacturers 
guarantee an anti-freeze for only one winter's driving. 




•IF YOU DID NOT SAVE 
LAST WINTER'S ANTI FREEZE 



See your dealer at once and get "Prestone" anti-freeze installed 
in your car. As of the date this advertisement goes to press (ap- 
proximately July 15th) it appears that there will be enough 
"Prestone" anti-freeze this fall — after Army, Navy and lend- 
lease requirements have been met— to supply all regular users. 
We make this prediction because we have increased our manu- 
facturing facilities and because there will be fewer cars on the 
road this coming winter. 

Have your dealer check your car for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed during 
summer driving. Make sure your "Prestone" anti-freeze is 
used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you can forget the 
anti-freeze problem for the rest of the winter. You will be pro- 
tected completely— against freeze-up, boil-away, dangerous 
and obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You can place com- 
plete confidence in new, fresh, full-strength "Prestone" anti- 
freeze. It is guaranteed for one full winter season. 

Product of National Carbon Company, Inc. 

Unit oj Union Carbitte and Carbon Corporation 

E33 

General Officei: New York. N. Y. Branchet: Chicago anil San Francisco 



ANTI FREEZE THIS FALL 



IT'S THE SAME "PRESTONE" ANTI FREEZE, no matter 
which container it comes in — metal can or glass jug. 
To conserve metals for wartime use, the familiar 
"Prestone" anti-freeze can was discontinued early 
this season, and the sturdy new glass jug was substi- 
tuted. Your dealer may have cans or jugs or both. 
Buy either. No difference in the "Prestone" anti- 
freeze they contain. 

The words "lit crcady " and "Prestone" arc registered trail*. marks of 
Sationat l.arbon Company . Inc. 







O.P. A. RETAIL 
CEILING PRICE 



PRESTONE 

TRADE MARK 

ANTI-FREEZE 

YOU'RE S/IFE YOU WOW /r..... 0/VES#oriASTSMLWA/TER! 




Packed only by Minnesota Valley Canning Co., hetulquarlers, Le Sueur, Minnesota, and Fine Foods of Canada, Lid., Tecumseh, Ontario, Canada 





BLONDE. BLUE F>fo FRIENDLY ROSEMARY WILLIAMS IS 1 

BABIES 

Pictures from one month to 24 
Show parents what to expect of 
their babies at different ages 



MONTHS OLD. WEIGHS M L... HAS TEETH, CRAWLS BUT CAN'T 

This year hundreds at thousands of young American 
I couples are living through the baffling, Frightening 
happy experience of first parenthood. More babies an 
being horn than ever before in P. S. history. A first 
bahy ,s a strange, mystifying creature. The lower ant. 
mats, guided by instinct, not intellec t, readily set alxnit 
the business of taking eare of their young. Homo ,„,,/. 
<■».-. habitat V. S. A., however, has read so many book, 
and has listened to so much advice on the subject of 
baby eare that when faced with the problem be is l>e- 
fuddlcd and inclines to fight his instinct and follow 
the book. 

Modern pediatricians are turning hack to the im- 
portance of ■■instinct" in the care of babies. A parent 



STAND. DRINKS FROM CUP WITH TWO HANDS. WAVES BYE-BYE 

who wants to pick up. Cuddle and hug his baby i, obey- 
ing a natural impulse which is good for both parent 
and baby. Itigid feeding and training schedules are 
licing discarded in favor of more clastic ones. 

Tables of physical and mental development should 
bemterpreted liberally. Nearly all babies, however, fol- 
low a set pattern in their development. All babies smile 
In-fore they laugh, discover their hands before their feet 
eat with spoon inverted l»cf„re they turn it straight but 
"° two r these things at precisely the same 
age. N> that first parents may know what to expect of 
their young .luring the first two years. UPE presents, 
on Moving pages pictures of «0 babies of different 
ages ami the behavior which may lap cx|K-ctcd of them. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Babies 



(continued) 




Yawning, surczing and roughing are reflex actions infant performs from birth. By sneezing nnd Liftfi-g head is as far as he can go. Since most bahirs can't turn over chance.- are they'll stay 
coughing infant gets rid of excess mucus or throat irritants. It does not indicate he has a cold. safely put where placed in crib. Parents can truthfully say that their baby smiles at this age. 



■■Ml 




Grasping (Of toy or any OUtJtretcbed object is one of the first Sitting Up UlldSSiStBd is now easy. The chiM becomes interested Drinking front CUp, held l.y adult, is messy business at this 

definite indications that a child's mind is directing his actions, in surroundings. Note that this is first child to stare at camera. age but can be done. Baby now offers objects to grownups. 





IH'.li'HiH 



USC Ol hands really begins at this time. The ehild pokes, hangs Standing llOne*aii l« a.-bi.-v.d but the baby's knees haven ten- Training in i v be 

toys piles bloeks, scribbles, begins to show response to music. dency to buckle. He is hnlrnay between qun<lnipcd and biped. nients, but most 



still wet ilinpers 
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LONGINES 




A Longinet Watch for a tody t% much more than a 
charming jewel-like ornament. Within the beautifully 
wrought cos* it the Longinei "Obtervotary Move* 
meat*"/ e worir of incredible precision, and unbe- 
lievable accuracy and dependability considering rft 
liny sire. The photo* of the Longines Watch and 
mov»m»nf efcove or* both greatly enlarged. The 
watch it one of teverai in the smart round design. 




Discovering his hands is a gnat adventure. The baby now nil! ulso Feet in hands and mouth is a great trick at ibis time. He also be- 
liolil anil shake a small toy if it makes a noise, may drop it if silent. gins to laugh as he plays anil will also respond to the human voice. 




Crawling on all fours is gradual process. Earlier, majorityof babies StflftlJ jflg With llfilp may nou- be attempted. The baby will be nwnrc 
»ill squirm on stomach t>efore they reach the hand-and-knees stage, of two or more things at one time, may res|H>mI to his own name. 



4$ 





Copy-cat period now begins. The child notices others, tries to inii- Walking SlOR6 may be mastered nt this time or not until later, 
tate their actions, begins to help with dressing, pulls off sock, etc, depending on weight and whether child is cautious or enterprising. 




THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 



The established prestige and reputa- 
tion of Longines Watches have re- 
sulted in a demand today that is 
greatly in excess of necessarily re- 
stricted production. Your Longines 
jeweler will be glad to show you the 
Longines Watches that are available, 
and all have the dependable Longines 
" Observatory Movement*" .Longines 
Watches have won ten world's fair 
grand prizes, 28 gold medals and 
more honors for accuracy than any 
other timepiece. You may also be 
interested in a companion watch, 
the Witt nauer, outstanding for value 
in the moderate price field— product 
of Longines-Witt nauer Watch Com- 
pany, New York, Montreal, Geneva. 



•Trade Mark Re R istcrcd U.S. Pat. Off. 




longines Watches have won 10 world's 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medah 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Babies icontinued) 



O 



To make a salad 



Accompany it with Triscuit 

Serve a salad all alone 
And you miss its subtle tone- 
Lady, please don't risk it — 
Serve it up with TRISCUIT, 

CRISP, ZE STY- FLAVOR ED 
WAFERS of toasted whole wheat, 
TRISCUIT are exciting relish-lenders 
to salads, soups and drinks of all 
kinds. Under moist canape spreads 
they never wilt. Open your first 
package, eat one, and then try to 
stop. Ask for TRISCUIT in single or 
double packages. 



Trv This Grand Salad. 

1 O 1 1 | died bmcon 

-> «d im>V— | 3 cup V""**f„ 

, Vnmw" . „ \ , nasi""'" 

Chop v«w«W«- 1 ,„ wwmt**- 
lU-il \tXt»C» 1 




SAVES TIME! SAVES WORK! PREVENTS WASTE! 

Prevents waste because none is thrown 
out . . . you make exact amount you need. 
A Nestle prod net. com posed of equal parts 
of skillfully brewed soluble coffee and 
added carbohydrates (dextrins. maltose 
and dextrose I added solely to protect the 
flavor. CIVILIAN SUPPLY 15 LIMITED. 
In cans or in glass jars ... as available. 

A tt*S»OONIUl~N» IN A CV. : Z£ ADD MOt WAIII 'CfT. IT S BEADY £J 



/ 



NESTLf'S 



LK PRODUCTS, 




Drinking from cup is sloppy but now possible. At first child tries to drain the cup by 
tilting back hi* head. As be becomes more mlept be uses his fingers to tilt the cup. 




Eating With SpOOIl is usually done nt first with the spoon upside down. Child's great- 
est difficulty is in filling the flpooft. When through, child likes banding di*h to mother. 
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Walking downstairs is risky business at first hut it can be done. Rump method of 
descent is preferred for a while longer. Walking upstairs, however, has been mustered. 

CONTIW JFD ON PACE 5» 
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\our tickets to 

inexpensive recreation 



Crisp, colorful little bits of paper — fifty- 
two in a box. And verv important they are in 
these war times. For in the hands of you and 
your friends, these bits of paper become tickets 
to inexpensive relaxation. 

In a game of cards with the folks next door 
... or a quiet game of solitaire, there's relaxa- 



tion for tired nerves. Your energy is recharged 

. . . your enthusiasm rekindled for the tasks of 

Victory. And since recreation at home requires 

no traveling, you save tires and gas . . . and 

money for War Bonds. 

• • • 

Yes, playing cards are tickets to relaxation — the 
inexpensive kind needed for Victory. 

And four-fifths of your fellow Americans are 
taking advantage of them — finding refreshment and 
good fun in cards. 

THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Bicvcle and Congress Cards 



BabieS (continued) 




stand for FREEDOM 
in every step you take 

m $ 




Smartest Walking Shoes 




PiCtUrfi DOOkS begin to be interesting. Earlier in his development lie may turn a lot 
of pages for the fun of movement but he usually can't identify pictures until later. 




PrOptr S|>00 n -eatrflg starts now although he still spills food. At this age he is usually 
ambidextrous, likes changing spoon from right to left hand, sometimes uses both. 




Making CUt-OUtS with l>lunt-end scissors is now safe. His other accomplish men ts nrc 
stringing heads, holding glass with one hand and a vocabulary of al>out 3U0 words. 
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DOING DOUBLE DUTY 

— "r#£ sos/£sr j//?pm/v£S //v r//£ tvo/rio 



WHETHER it's troops and supplies for 
Iceland or Africa ... or men and material 
for fast action on the production front at home 
. . . the Airlines of the nation "deliver the 
goods". . . 24 hours a day. 

military transport: Planes operated by the 
Airlines circle the globe for the Army and Navy. 
They fly fighting men, munitions, medical sup- 
plies, airplane engines, and even complete jeeps 
... to where and when they are needed most 



. . . to military stations wherever they may be. 

SCHEDULED transport: As a vital part of the 
nation's transport system, the Airlines maintain 
regular day and night service between all im- 
portant U. S. production centers . . . and to over 
60 foreign countries. By transporting passengers 
and Air Express at a speed of 3-miles-a-minute, 
they help relieve the greatest shortage of all 
. . . TIME itself! 

In performing this dual job, the Airlines operate 



the busiest airplanes in the world ... to hasten the 
day of Victory! 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY AIR 

Make your reservation early through any Airline 
office or transportation desk. Whenever possi- 
ble, travel at "off-peak" traffic hours. If plans 
change, cancel space at once in favor of some- 
body else. Your cooperation will help us to do 
our "wartime best" in serving the air travel 
needs of the nation. 




r//£ 20 j/f?i/N£s of r//f Mr/o/v 

Represented by the Air Transport Association, 151} Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Sascha and his 47 stand in front of the Republic Aviation factory on Long Island. The airplane's 
big engine needs a four-bladcd propeller to use up its l.ooo hp efficiently. Below: Kartveli broods 
over his slide rule. He thinks best either at a drafting board or at his desk with slide rule in hand. 





A melancholy Russian designs the P-47 , the white 
hope of the Army's high-altitude fighter planes 

by JOSEPH KASTNER 

The airplane that Alexander Kartveli, chief engineer and vice presi- 
I dent of the Republic Aviation Corp. of Farmingdale, Long Island, 
designed for the U. S. Army Air Forces is known unofficially as the 
Thunderbolt and officially as the P-47. The P-47 is just about the most 
important pursuit ship being built today in the U. S. It can fly higher 
and faster and for longer distance than any other pursuit ship the 
U. S. Army has. In a test dive, it has gone faster than any Army air- 
plane ever has gone. It dived at 680 m. p. h. The pilot who flew it re- 
ported that the 47 went into its dive willingly and came out without 
balking, which are admirable qualities in an airplane. The P-47 is 
so important to the U.S. Army that the Air Forces told Republic to put 
up a new Midwestern factory to build 47 s. 

But when the merits of the airplane he designed arc mentioned to 
Alexander Kartveli, who is known to his intimate friends as Sascha, 
he looks sadder than usual. A Russian who speaks with the kind of ac- 
cent that stage Russians affect, he usually looks sad except when he 
looks sinister. Talking about the 47, Kartveli will agtee with a sigh, 
"Ycssss. Ah nice plane. But eet iss too becg." 

If, however, anybody tells him that his airplane is very pretty, 
Kartveli's face lights up and he looks almost happy. What Kartveli 
really likes to do is design beautiful airplanes. The guns and extra 
tanks and superchargers and all the accessories which make an air- 
plane a fighting machine are to him simply nuisances, demanded by 
people who don't really love airplanes for themselves alone. Just be- 
fore he designed the P-47, Kartveli had designed a smaller plane, the 
P-44. The first model was being built for the Army when suddenly the 
Battle of France showed the need for certain things that had been 
largely ignored, such as heavy armament, armor, self-sealing tanks. 
The Army cancelled the P-44 and demanded something bigger and bet- 
ter, which it eventually got in the 47. 

The cancellation almost broke Kartveli's heart. The P-44 was the 
loveliest airplane he had ever designed, he complained, and now he 
would never see it built. For months after he kept wandering into the 
office of Wallace Kcllctt, chairman of the board of Republic, and 
bringing up his lamented P-44. "Couldn't we just finish one of the 
ships," he would plead, "to show how beautiful she is looking and 
how nicely she is flying?" It was a long time before Kartveli was con- 
vinced that production on other planes could not be slowed down just 
to finish the 44. He still keeps a drawing of the 44 in his office, cherish- 
ing it as a sad and beautiful memory, the way another man might re- 
member a lovcd-and-lost sweetheart. 

The U. S. Army now has five models of pursuit ships abuilding. 
Oldest of them is the Curtiss P-40, which flies well over 300 m. p. h., 
does its best work at medium altitudes. Next oldest in point of service 
is the Bell P-39, the Airacobra, which flies around 400 m. p. h., is 
efficient at 15,000 ft. The two-engine Lockheed P-38 flics around 400 
m. p. h. and can fight effectively at over 30,000 ft. The new North 
American P-51, the Mustang, is a very fast medium-altitude fighter. 

The P-47 flies higher and faster 

The P-47 can outdo any of these planes. It has been clocked officially 
at a level speed of over 400 m. p. h. It can fight efficiently up in the 
substratosphere around 35,000 ft. where the famous British Spitfire 
and new German Fockc-Wulf 190 fight. Its initial armament was eight 
.50-cal. machine guns. 

One reason for P-47's performance is that it is a new plane designed 
after the fighter requirements of this war were analyzed in actual com- 
bat. Another reason is that it carries a bigger engine than any other 
Army pursuit plane, a 1,000-hp air-cooled Pratt & Whitney. Another 
reason is that it is a very fine job of designing. But to get all the punch 
and performance into one airplane, Sascha Kartveli had to design a 
very big airplane. The P-47 weighs around 13,000 lb. — as much as the 
old 15-passenger, tri-motor Ford transports used to weigh. It is at least 
a couple of tons heavier than any other singlc-cngincd American Army 
fighter plane. 

CONTINUED ON M»I M 



Ij MFW ROOMS FOR OlD AT *2?f EACH mm 




Here Are The Facts About /fmjfw —The New 

MIRACLE WALL FINISH! 



1. 



2. 



ONE COAT COVERS 
WALLPAPER, painted 
walls, plaster, wall- 
board, basement walls. 

APPLIES EASILY with a 
wide brush or with the 
Kem-Tone Roller-Koater. 

DRIES IN ONE HOUR. ..room furnish- 
ings may be replaced immediately. 

MIXES WITH WATER... no turpentine 
or solvent thinners needed. 

WASHES EASILY.. .with ordinary wall 
cleaners. 



COVERS WALLPAPER 

3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 



NO OFFENSIVE PAINT ODOR. 

ONE GALLON DOES THE AVERAGE 
ROOM. 

EASY TO REMOVE FROM HANDS 
and brushes. Just wash them with 
soap and water. 

COMES IN NEWEST COLORS — 
decorator-styled for 
smartness. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
NEAREST department 
store, hardware or paint 
dealer. 



WASHES EASILY 






Be sure to ask for Genuine 




Accept No Substitutes! 



GET KEM-TONE AT YOUR NEAREST DEPARTMENT STORE, 
HARDWARE OR PAINT DEALER! 



SURE YOU INHALE 
JO PLAY SAFE 

with your throat ! 

You can't avoid some inhaling— but you can avoid worr y 
about throat irritation, even when you do inhale. 

Doctors who compared the leading favorite cigarettes 
report that: 




PHILIP MORRIS 




Mr. anil Mrs. Alexander Kartveli ion an the iiwn of their pretty house at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, only 10 minutes by auto from the plant. Mrs. Kartveli was Ml 1 



KARTVELI (continued) 

With all us weight and bulk, the 47 is a beautiful bit of i 
namics. Its wings spread wide from the fuselage, the leading edge 
coming out straight to the tip, the trailing edge coming back in .1 
slow curve. The fuselage is big and round, interrupted by the . 
cover just back of the wing, then rushing clean back to the tail which 
flares up quickly and curves gently down in back. The front wheels 
arc set well out from the fuselage, giving the 47 a curious bowlcggcd 
look when it sits on the ground. 

In some ways its size is a handicap to the 47. U. S. lighter planes 
are built solidly and well, with fine protection for the pilot. A Japa- 
nese Zero plane, on the other hand, is built with little regard for 
armor or extra-durable construction. The 47 s horsepower gives it a 
great edge in speed over a plane like the Zero. The handicap of three 
or four tons of weight, however, makes it less spry than the lighter 
Zero. But in an airplane, you can't have everything. The U. S. Armv 
is betting on the P-47's power to more than offset its comparative 
lack of agility. 

Of all the people who are dissatisfied with the plane's size, kartveli 
himself is most dissatisfied. He is also dissatisfied with the fact that 
he can never fly in his own plane. There is one particular thing he 
would like very much to watch in his plane. At very high speeds, 
according to the pilots, the machine guns in the 47's wings suddenly 
turn a bright-blue color. Kartveli is fascinated by this phenomenon 
which he thinks is due to some quirk of electricity. He will never 
see the blue machine guns, however, because the 47 is a one-seater 
airplane and Kartveli is not a good enough pilot to fly it himself. He 
docs know how to fly a plane and years ago used to fly quite a bit. 

That was in France where Sascha Kartveli landed after the Russian 
Revolution. Son of a magistrate in the Georgian city of Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, Kartveli was studying artillery in the military academy in 
St. Petersburg when the World War broke out. Sent back south to 
fight the Turks, young Sascha was invalided home with .1 leg wound 
when the Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk was signed and Russia quit the 
war. The Georgians wanted nothing to do cither with the Red 
Russians or the White Russians. They set up their own government 
which sent Kartveli to Paris to finish his artillery studies, the idea 
being that he would come back and be an artillery expert for the 
Georgian army. While he was in Paris, however, the revolution en- 
gulfed Georgia and Kartveli never went back home. 

Kartveli was 13 years old in 1919 when he found himself in Paris 
without a country or a career. He supported himself for a while 
teaching mathematics and doing a trapeze act in a circus. Having 
been a crack gymnast in the military academy, he was very good on 



Copyrigl 




vcli's sccrccary until she married her boss last June. Kartvcli gets little time tor rest 
or relaxation these busy da vs. His working day and working week are both very long. 



the trapeze. But as soon as he could, he took up engineering studies 
and went to work for the Blenot airplane company, which had been 
founded by the aeronaut who made the historic cross-Channel flight 
in 1909. When a plane in which he was testing instruments cracked 
up, Kartvcli broke his neck and fractured a couple of vertebrae. As 
soon as he was well, Kartvcli went back to testing but, as he admits 
himself, he was too nervous and temperamental and busy ever to be 
a good pilot. 

A flying junkman brought Kartveli to U. S. 

In 1917, fate visited Kartveli in the form of Charles Lcvinc, the 
famous flying junkman who Hew to Germany in the plane piloted 
by Clarence Chambcrlin. Kartvcli had been doing structural engi- 
neering for an aircraft company and was designing planes in his spare 
time. He showed Lcvinc drawings for a transatlantic airplane. Le- 
vine, who was eager to make a career of being a transatlantic hero, 
promptly hired Kartveli as his personal airplane designer and paid 
his passage to America. 

The building of the Levine plane proceeded under difficulty in a 
Long Island hangar. There was no testing laboratory, no wind tun- 
nel. The relationship between the ebullient junkman and the melan- 
choly airplane engineer was, in Kartveli 's restrained words, "wery 
wague." Kartvcli spoke no English. Levine spoke neither French 
nor Russian. Each, however, had a halting command of broken Ger- 
man and they managed to find a foggy meeting ground there. The 
plane was finally built, made a couple of test flights and then burned 
up in a hangar fire. 

In 1931 after an interlude with Fokker, Kartvcli became an air- 
plane designer in earnest when Major Alexander P. dc Scversky hired 
him to design planes for the Seversky Aircraft Co. of Farmingdale, 
Long Island. The Russian Seversky, who today has a great reputa- 
tion as a prophet of all-out airpower, was very unlike the Russian 
Kartveli. A bold and enthusiastic salesman, Seversky was ecstatic 
about any plane he had to sell. Kartveli was modest and had a scien- 
tific shyness about praising anything until after he had tried it out. 
He would shudder at hearing Seversky's sales talks and then would 
go back to his drafting board to try to design planes that would live 
up to the performances Seversky had promised. 

Seversky has always taken credit for designing the planes he sold. 
Engineers who have worked under Seversky and Kartveli give Kart- 
veli most of the credit. As they remember it, the major used to come 
into the engineering room, rattle off half a dozen wonderful ideas for 
designs, and then boom out. The engineers would look at each other 
in quiet despair and at Kartveli for comfort. Kartvcli would sigh: 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 




far/f Fall 

THE HE'S a fighting spirit in the land these days! Men feel 
better when they're wearing rugged, masculine apparel. That's 
why they're wearing Freedom Shirts by B.V.D no frills and fur- 
belows; just solid construction and solid 
comfort. Designed for and by men of action. 



Hollywood "Rogue Fr»»do/n Shirt hy 
B.V.D. — Dashing design gives your 
appearance and spirits a "lift." Ideal 
for your freedom hours at home or at 
play. .Shown is all spun-rayon gahar- 
dine S3. Others from $2.25 to $1. 





"Rover" freedom Shirt hy B.V.D. — NVvr 
California collar that looks well, open or 
closed, with or without a tie. Modern, 
almost-military tines. Model shown is in 
Blenspnn. a wrinkle- resistant all-rayon 
fabric. $3.50. Others from $2.25. 



♦Ruggers fV«dom Shirt by B.V.D. - 
Same California collar that takes a 
tie or leaves it. You can shift quickly 
into action attire. Model shown made 
from light-weight corduroy. $3. 
Others from $2 to $5. 



Mc nF 




BIST 



•Reg. U. S. PW. Off. 



THE B.V.D. CORPORATION 

Empire State Building, Nrir York 
In Candida: The H. V. D. Corn/niny, Ltd.. Montreal 
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mi routid-up ' 



V. 



UP 

For the great open spaces 
in your wardrobe ... a touch 
of our own West . . . typi- 
cally American. See Hickok 
Bar-H . . . authentic tooled 
range designs ... on soft, 
flexible saddle leather and 
in sterling silver jewelry. 

Bar-H Belt with sterling silver. 
$3.50, $5. Others from $1.50. 
Bar-H Brace with leather buckle. 
$1.50. Key Chain, sterling silver, 
with bnot .ami-spur decoration. 
$5 . . .Tie Bar, sterling silver 
emblem. $2.50 . . . Tie Chain. 
sterling silver stecrhead. $3.50. 




KARTVELI (continued) 

"Well, we are not worrying about that now. We are forgetting about 
it and tomorrow the major will have another idea." Almost always, 
the major would come in tomorrow with another idea. Sometimes, 
of course, there were good ideas among the many, and if they didn't 
work out just as the major thought they would, they nevertheless 
kept Kartveli's staff hopping to try to get what the major wanted. 

The first important plane to come out of the Sevcrsky Aircraft Co. 
was the P-35 Army pursuit. It started in a curious way. Seversky had 
an idea for amphibian plane pontoons which would work on hinges 
and permit better landings. He told Kartveli to design the plane 
around the hinged landing gear. The amphibian turned out fine ex- 
cept that pilots couldn't afford to buy it. Short of money but long on 
enterprise, Seversky had Kartveli convert the plane into something 
more practical. The conversion resulted first in an Army trainer, 
the BT-8, and then in a pursuit plane which the Army bought as the 
P-35- 

Kartveli's first fighter was the P-35 

In many ways the P-35 was a revolutionary plane. It was the first 
fast, low-wing all-metal combat plane. Eventually it flew at 310 
m. p. h. and was a great success. Out of the P-35, Kartveli designed 
the P-43 which was the Army's first high-altitude pursuit plane. 

In the meantime, the company was not making money. Stock- 
holders took the company over from Sevcrsky, changed its name 
from Seversky Aircraft to Republic Aviation. Right now, the tem- 
peramental major is suing Republic's officers and directors for S2.1,- 
000,000. 

Kartveli gives Seversky credit for being what he is — a great air- 
plane salesman, a man with bold faith in the future of aviation and a 
man who knows airplanes. A fearless flier and test pilot, Seversky 
could take any experimental plane up on tests, come down with 
sharp and sound criticism of the plane. He could always tell just how 
a plane behaved and why it behaved that way. This kind of criticism 
is of huge help to a designer and Kartveli was grateful for it. 

He is also grateful because Seversky made it possible for him to go 
on designing planes. He is even inclined to overlook the classic de- 
sign which Seversky made him get up for a Pan-American Airways 
passcngcr-planc competition a few years ago. The competition came 
along when Seversky was trying to raise money for the company and 
the design was largely a promotion stunt. It was, to say the least, 
wonderful. The big seaplane has five engines — two in front and three 
in back — and was supposed to carry 100 passengers. But the most 
marvelous thing was that the plans called not simply for 100 state- 
rooms but for 100 individual bathrooms as well. "As if," says 
Kartveli, eyeing the model he keeps in his office, "just as soon as 
the plane took off, all of the passengers are rushing to the bathrooms 
and are staying there for the rest of the trip." 

So long as he could design the planes, Kartveli was quite content 
to let Seversky take credit for them. He is an anonymous man just 
as most other U. S. plane designers arc anonymous. Only a few 
American designers — like Douglas, Martin, Grumman — ever get to 
be well known and then only if a company or a plane is named after 
them. 




KirtVSti'S Stiff of engineers gathers in his office to work out a new problem on a new 
planc. Kartveli hates most conferences, tries to take naps at company big-shot meetings. 



As chief engineer of Republic, Kartveli makes $15,000 a year and 
is boss of 100 men, all of whom are specialists — weight engineers, 
engine experts, armament men, armor men, wing men, landing-gear 
men and so on. When problems come up, the head engineers meet in 
Kartveli's cluttered office. They arc almost all of them young men 
with tired eyes. They crowd around Kartveli at a long table and 
immediately begin a babble of argument. Kartveli acts like a dubious 
schoolmaster who never really expects to get the right answer from 
anybody. While the other engineers get into hot disputes with each 
other and seem on the point of inviting each other outside to settle 
aerodynamic differences with their fists, Kartveli sits with his chin 
in his hand, conducts private mathematical calculations in his head 
at great speed and listens patiently. When he makes a suggestion, 
his helpers will snarl at him: "Yaah. It won't work." But if Kart- 
veli doubts a proposal, he will remark mildly: "I theenk there is 
something screwy about it." The men understand the subtle range 
of his reprimands. If he says: "I am afraid it will not work," he 
means he is displeased. If he says, "This is goddam no good," then 
he is furious. 

The engineers adore him because he is always fighting to get them 
more space or more money, because in the old hard times, when his 
engineers' pay was cut and cut again, he would make up the pay 
cuts out of his own pocket. Kartveli wanted the patent of the P-47 
to bear the name of all the engineers who helped design it and was 
distressed when the company insisted that his name alone be used. 
The engineers also appreciate his quick and quiet criticism. A model 
man coming in to discuss a big wooden mockup of a new plane for 
wind tunnel tests reports that the wing has been cut apart and then 
joined together again. Kartveli is worried about the joint. "That's 
nothing," says the model builder. "We'll put a clean coat of paint 
on it and in the tunnel nobody will notice it." "Yes," Kartveli 
says, "but the air will notice it." 

The P-47 gave Kartveli headaches 

As the people at Republic remember, Kartveli literally pulled his 
hair when he got the news that the P-44 was cancelled and that he 
had to design a new ship. He was up all night figuring data, took a 
morning plane to Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio and came back the 
next day with rough plans for the 47. 

The 47 was a very daring plane in many ways. The whole concept 
of such a plane is in itself fantastic— building a machine of thin 
aluminum so that, climbing at great speed and powered by an engine 
that could run a small factory, it will carry a battery of heavy ma- 
chine guns and ammunition up into the high thin air where men 
would gasp their life away if they were not fed pure oxygen. Way 
up in the sky, invisible to any eye on ground, this 6,'j-ton machine 
has to swoop and dive, make sudden rending turns, at terrific speeds. 
All this time, supercharging machines have to compress the air to a 
decent density so that the engines can function and the pilot has to 
fight to move his controls against the rivers of heavy air which 
flood across them. 

The P-47 had special problems. The supercharger presented a com- 
plicated problem in conducting and cooling air from the engine 
exhaust to the supercharger and from the supercharger to the engine. 
The wing was a headache, too. Kartveli had to cut big holes on the 
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P-47 production line is rc.ii> under way now at Farmingdalc plant (abovt) and just 
starting at new Midwest plant. Here is assembly point where wings go on to fuselages. 




All through fhe Americas the Good Neighbors will tell you: 
"There are no substitutes for Bacardi . . . only imitations." Only 
Bacardi has that incomparable flavor. . . that liqueur-like quality. . . 
the world's best kept secret since 1862. 



Si, Si, Senor, when ordering your next Bacardi Cocktail, see that 
you're served what you deserve! 

< The BACARDI COCKTAIL (Official Recipe) 

■> v ». / A LITTLE SOUR (Juice of half a line) 

'J^S A LITTLE SWEET (HolffeospoonM of sugar) 

Wk THE TROPIC SUN (A jigger of BACARDI, While or Silver) 

II WITHOUT THE HEAT (Ice and shake thoroughly) 

M U ITS FULL 89 PROOF FOR FULL FLAVOR! 

isACARt)/ 

THtWS A Dlff€WNC€ WORTH KNOWING / 

Rum 89 Proof— Schenley Import Corp, New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1942 




Your Color -of-the-Month 

in 

Wembley Nor-East Ties 
. . . They're Non-Crush 



Chestnut Brown goes with your Fall 
suit colors — Freedom Blue, Forestry 
Green, Mohawk Brown. Goes with 
your own ideas of good taste, too. 

. , . And your Wembley Nor-East Ties 
fart on going. The famous imported 
Non-Crush fabric fights wrinkles — springs 
back into shape — ties easily, smartly. 

See Chestnut Brown in rich-tone solids, 
stripes and plaids, at your favorite store. 



Wembley' 

maoi or PrieSf/^i/i 

NSR-EAST * 

NON-CRUSH * 



Always look for this label 




CftUSM ITf TWtSTIT! KNOT IT ! NOTA WRINKLE* 



U)emblei)Tte$ 

, Made of 

PRIESTLEYS NOR-EAST NON-CRUSH FABRIC 




P-47'S 3T8 lljfing now in squadrons in the V. S. When and where they will sec combat 
abroad is, of course, an Army secret Pilots who have llown them like them vcrv much 

KARTVELI (continued) 

bottom of it to house the large wheels when they retracted in (light 
and had to cut big holes in top to house the guns and ammunition. 
A delicate thing at best, the wing became a honeycomb. Kartvcli 
says he never saw a wing with so many holes in it. The big engine 
was another problem because of the tremendous heat it generated. 
Kartvcli had to dissipate the heat without dissipating energy at the 
same time. He had to see that the air was ejected in such a way that, 
in rushing out backward, it helped thrust the plane ahead— a thrust 
which adds valuable miles per hour to a fighter plane's speed. 

A good airplane designer, says Alexander Kartvcli, has to be engi- 
neer, mathematician and dreamer. He has to have both patience and 
imagination. He has to know when to stop but always has to have 
the constant urge to push ahead. He has to balance theory and prac- 
tice and must not be too much influenced by what Kartveli labels 
"good judgment," i. e., caution. He also has to work very hard. 
Kartvcli is not sure he measures up to his own definition but he ad- 
mits that he docs work hard. At any given time, he is worrying 
about perhaps half-a-dozen plane projects — constant changes on the 
P-47 dictated either by new Army specifications or by flight experi- 
ence, the new and faster pursuit plane the Army will want next year, 
combat planes for the year after next when engines may bound far 
beyond the 1,000 hp rating. 

A plane designer has to take chances 

Spending so much time at work, Kartvcli has little time for fun. 
He likes to watch football matches and, when he gets home eve- 
nings, to walk around the house singing sad Russian songs at the top 
of his lungs. At home, Kartveli keeps a drafting board to work out 
stray ideas. He also keeps a fine collection of ten-cent comic maga- 
zines, mostly those which feature super-space rocket ships. Kartveli 
admires the daring of artists who design airplanes without having to 
compromise their aerodynamics with the demands of military men. 

Kartveli doesn't consider himself a very daring man. He was, how- 
ever, worried stiff over the first flight of the P-47, which took the 
air only nine months after the Army first asked for a design on it. 
Day of the first flight, Kartvcli hovered balefully around the airfield, 
waiting for the plane to take off. "I didn't know if she was getting 
up or if she was proving just a flying sidewalk," he reminisces. Kart- 
veli really understands how risky an airplane designer's job has to be 
and is reconciled by now to the need for risks. "If wc arc not taking 
chances," he says resignedly, "then we are still building biplanes." 




Alexander it Seversky, standing with Kartveli's model o( giant seaplane, once built 
planes and broLe speed records. Today he is rhe country's loudest prophet of airpowcr. 
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So//, rlingtng Du Harry Powder gives Mrs. Lorraine Franllanrf s 
complexion the fresh, natural look Hunted by ttxlay's successful 
women. Mrs. b rankland, painted here in her office, is the 
fashion accessory coordinator of Lord and Taylor, Nciv York, 




^Jver fifty thousand women have taken the famous 
I)u Harry Success Course. ..and finished with 
lovelier-looking skins. Aside from treatments for 
special problems, what's behind ill is transformation? 

'lake Mrs. Lorraine Frankland. She chooses ac- 
cessories for the customers of a top-llighl New York 
store. ..to make (heir costumes outstandingly chic. 
She herself must he the personification of smart- 
ness and beautiful grooming. Until she discovered 
the Du Barry Success School, her skin was a real 



problem. Treatments helped. But in make-up, the 
same wonderful Dtl Barry Face Powder used by 
every Success School pupil made her skin look 
more radiant... fresher.. .smoother! 

No other product in the Success School gets so 
much enthusiastic comment. Use it on dry, oily or 
normal skins ... it clings without caking. Never 
makes you look "made up!' And it wears so much 
longer. ..looks so much lovelier through busy days. 

Now comes a brand-new debut size of this famous 



two-dollar powder, good for an average of three 
months of beaut) ...for $1.00. See how much this 
powder does for you. 




BY RICHARD Ht DM T...FEAII RED IN DV BARRY SUCCESS 
SCHOOL ASD RICHARD HLDNLT SALON. 693 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. ..AND AT THE BETTER COSMETIC COUNTERS. 




PATRIOTS 

will get a WMout of this 



This 1942 model shell casing pictured 
here differs from shell casings of the 
past in one important aspect: 

There is no copper used in its manu- 
facture. // is made of steel. 

Over long months Buick, in coopera- 
tion with a special U.S. Army ord- 
nance-industry committee, has worked 
on one of the special and ticklish proc- 
esses of its production— and now that 
the joh is rolling, all that's been learned 
of special processes and techniques is 
available for all shell-casing-makers to 
use if they desire. 

It's a notably good shell casing. Tests 



w Heh better 

\ r 




in quantities already have been suc- 
cessfully concluded, and these steel 
cases are being turned out on an accel- 
erating production basis. 

With copper as desperately scarce as 
it is, and the millions of these shell 
casings that will be needed for the 
hungry guns, you can imagine what a 
first-rank contribution this is to our 
nation's war effort. 

Buick is proud to have played a part in 
its development, proud to have worked 
hand in hand with the Army, glad to 
have demonstrated that in the pinch 
American ingenuity is still doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand. 



* You avill also he glad to kno-iv UM are keep- 
ing months ultra J of schedule on our output 
of Pratt Gf Whitney aircraft engines and 
many other important ivar products such as 
tank parity artillery parts, etc. 




iew Process, Revealed 
Here, Saves Much 
Essential Co$er 
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Near Break 
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scarcity of those m has 
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Washington Asks 
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BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 



Tough Customer 



Concentrated firepower... a smashing blast of 
machine gun bullets and cannon shells spit- 
ting from one point— and heading hell-bent 
for the target. 

That's the kind of firepower that makes a 
warplane a tough customer. That's the kind 
of firepower a Lockheed P-38 "Lighrning" 
has., .concentrated firepower that's designed 
in— not added on. 

And it's firepower that is always concen- 
trated. ..from muzzles to target, at any 
range... because it comes slamming from 
the nose of that unobstracted center cock- 
pir. It's a battle-axe of lead and explosives 
that can slice off a Messerschmitt wing, or 
blast a Jap Zero to bits... and it's another 
reason why a plane christened "Interceptor 
Pursuit" in defense-minded days fits so well 
its new official air force title, "Fighter"! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation .. .Vega 
Aircraft Corporation... Burbank, California 

for protection today, and 
progress tomorrow, look to 





J- OK. llAOERSHIF 




Member Aircraft War Production Council, inc. 
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PUPIL IN BRIGHT LIGHT CONTRACTS TO REDUCE AMOUNT OF ILLUMINATION ON THE RETINA 



IN DARKNESS. THE PUPIL EXPANDS TO INCREASE ILLUMINATION ON THE RETINA 



NIGHT VISION 

Men learn to use second pair of 
eyes for seeing in the darkness 



P 



lots, plane-spotters, coast guards, sailors ami sen- 
tries on night duty have been making the interest- 
ing discovery that man is equipped with two pairs of 
eyes. Vision by day depends on the 7,000,000 cone- 
shaped cells grouped in a tiny spot at the center of the 
retina, which distinguish colors ami resolve fine de- 
tails. The cone cells arc blind at night. For night vi- 
sion, the pupil expands to increase illumination on the 
180,000.000 rod-shaped cells that cover the rest of the 



retina. These cells an- color blind and can resolve only 
large images, but they arc highly sensitive to motion 
ami mi sensitive tt» light that (hey can perceive a match 
Hume at a distance of three miles. 

The eyes attain maximum night efficiency after 40 
minutes in the dark. The trick then is to learn not to 
point the night-blind cone cells al an object by peering 
at it directly but to let the image register on the highly 
sensitive rod cells by looking at the object obliquely. 




Day vision: Lookmx directly at object, eye registers image on 
cone cells grouped in the macula, the tiny central spot of the 



retina directly behind the lens. Pupil, like the diaphragm 
of a camera, contracts to bring images into sharper focus. 



Image at center of retina registers on cone cells. Cone cells oc- 
cupy such a tiny area that they cannot see whole object at once. 




Night vision: Because cone cells at center of retina are blind 
at night, eye must look above or to one side of object that 



is to be seen. The image then registers on rod cells. In day- 
light, rod cells perform the important function of side vision. 



Image Off Center of retina falls on rod cells. Light perception 
of rod cells increases 1,000 limes in 40 minutes of darkness. 
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COLD WATER ? 



SO 




SOFT, hard. hot. cold, salt, frosli: 
Any kind of water working with 
Barhasol turns out a ISarhasol 
Face — a finer, smoother skin, 
the sweetest shave you ever 
had. (The older you arc the 
younger your face will feel, 
thanks to the soothing, hene- 
ficial oils in Barhasol that do 
away with the hitc and hum 
of most shaving methods.) 



HARD weather calls for soft shaving — some thing 
to soften the whiskers for a whiz of a trimming 
— something to soften the razor's touch on the 
skin — something to help keep your skin soft 
and smooth, despite the roughest weather. 
That •'something," of course, is Barhasol! 





HURRY your prettv-up business. Your soldier 
hoy shaved with ISarhasol. He'll he a little 
early, since BarhasoKs the quickest shave a 
man can set his hand to. (Quicker still, if he 
sticks a rust-resisting ISarhasol Blade into his 
favorite razor.) Three sizes of ISarhasol. Large 
size, 25f. Giant size, 50ff. Family size, 75f5. 




To, modem a*"* 



usn— — 



Night Vision (continued) 

ADAPTATION TO DARKNESS REQUIRES 40 MIN.; 

Except in rases of actual deficiency, vitamins do not improve night vision. 
Efficiency can Ik* attained by adherence to a few .simple rules. The 
U. S. Navy trains its personnel to see at night under a system worked 
out by a group of medical oflicers collaborating with Dr. Walter Miles at 
Yale, who arranged these demonstrations. 

First rule is that men should not go on watch until their eyes have 
attained full dark-adaptation, a process that requires al>oiit 10 minutes 
of patient waiting. Since adaptation can be lost in a few seconds, expo- 
sure to light, even the dim light of an instrument txwrd, mi st he held 




Disappearance of perspective in night virion is demonstrated here. The forms .silhou- 
etted against the background api>car to stand in single plnne, at same distnncc away. 




Perspective reappears in the Beat Since, with the perspective obeenred, the size is 
also ohscured.n lookout must lie able to identify enemy ships by their profiles alone. 




Plane Cart be Seen atratnst night sky best if eye scans i-in-lr around it. Direct look at 
plane (right) )>eclouds its image, due to night-blindness of the day-vision cone cells. 
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THE EYES LOSE IT IN LIGHT IN A FEW SECONDS 

to a minimum. Since the night-vision rod cells of the retina arc insensi- 
tive to red light, dark adaptation can also lie attained and protected by 
wearing a red-glass eye shield shown at right below. 

Efficient use of night-adapted eyes requires practice. On a starlit night, 
images register only by contrasts of relative darkness. Objects can be 
seen only by constant scanning of the area around them. They vanish 
if the observer succumbs to the temptation to look at them directly. Fore- 
ground details cannot be seen at all, and since perspective disappears 
almost completely (see beloir) it is difficult to judge size and distance. 




Night-ViSion test is herr demonstrated by Dr. Walter H. Miles of Yale, who helped 
to devise the Navy's night-vision training system. Signal cards here cannot be seen. 




Cards C3H b6 $6011 by observer when turned face-on in darkness. These two pictures 
also illustrate the fact thnt a brighter, larger silhouette will obscure objects nearby. 




Red-glaSS eye Shield facilitates and protects dark-adaptation of eyes. Since shield 
transmits red light only. Navy has had to redesign color scheme of navigation charts. 



NOW_ dramatic complexion "re-styling" 

t s~r\ i a brighter look 
In oU seconds D " , 
a sweeter touch 




/ SkXn* 'qrayeet over" 

When your skill feels rough, it usually looks dull, too. Because both 
the natural smoothness and the fresh color of your face may be 
spoiled by the same dingy "curtain" of scaly, dried skin and cling- 
ing bits of dirt. Get after this beauty-dimming "curtain" — fast! 

jZTUe IvMiwwte cM<ulo 

See what this new way of using Pond's Vanishing 
Cream can accomplish in only 60 seconds! Just 
spread a white, cool mask of the Cream over cheeks, 
forehead, throat — all but your eyes. Leave on one 
full minute — to allow Pond's Vanishing Cream to 
do its special beauty job. Then tissue off. 



3 TtvriU/ TtltljtV 

Quietly . . . dramatically . . . the 
keratolytic action of Pond's 
Vanishing Cream has been loos- 
ening and dissolving the grubby 
"curtain." Your face emerges 
from the 1-Minute Mask feeling 
dewily softer . . . and looking 
fresher — even lighter! Make-up 
goes on sweetly — and slays! 



"Nowadays, when 
we're all doing 
more — in less time 
—a quick beauty 
'pick-up' like the 
Minute Maslc is 
a real blessing?' 
MRS. WILLIAM F. DICK 




1-Minute Mask! 

3 or 4 times a week, give 
yourself a "face re-styling" 
with the 1-Minute Mask 
of Pond's Vanishing 
Cream — just as it's shown 
above. See your skin look 
smoother and brighter! 




Ideal powder base! 

Befbrc powder, always 
spread on a protective 
film of Pond's Vanishing 
Cream. Not "oozy". . . not 
drying! Gives a silky finish 
that really holds make-up. 
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Copyrighted material 



Will your Scalp 
stand the 

FINGERNAIL 
TEST? 




1 SCRATCH YOUR HEAD and see for 

yourself. Is loose ugly dandruff spoiling 
the good looks of your hair ? Don't let it! Use 
Wiklroot-r/vVA-O/V. The famous Wildroot 
formula that's been chasing dandruff scales 
for 30 years, plus pure regtfi/b/e oil that 
grooms without grease , . , 




2 YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS if you 
■ get a bottle of Wildrnoi-M'/'/A-O/V today ! 
Its safe, powerful 3-Action grooms the hair 
. . . relieves dryness . . . removes loose dan- 
druff. Get a bottle today at your nearest 
drug counter. Available in four popular 
sizes. Also in Regular Formula (non-oily). 
Prnfessi nnal applications at your barber. 

WILDROOT 
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ACTION 
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NIGHT VISION (continued) 

BLIND SPOT IS HAZARD FOR NIGHT WATCH 

Tlic blind spot, the point in retina from which the optic nerve leads 
out into the brain* U another hazard to night vision. It does not 
affect the area on the retina in which the cone cells of day vision are 
grouped. It is, however, a sizable hole in the rod-cell area of the ret- 
ina, on which night vision depends. Due to the blind spot., objects ob- 
served with one eye through telescopes and sighting tubes often vanish. 




Whole pattern of lighted neon bulbs registers on retina of this model eye when il is 
pointed directly at renter. Blind spot, at this moment, is |>ointrd outside of pattern. 




Light disappears, n >vcred by blind spot, when eyt 
is » problem for lookouts, squinting into telescope 



t the left end of arm. This 
nist hunt for object again. 



"Only a Weensy bit more, 
Major, or pretty soon even 
E,\0 Won't help me!" 

Smoking, eating or drinking to 
excess may bring on headaches, 
heartburn, and the heavy, stuffy 
feeling of acid indigestion. When 
that happens, just remember— 
a dash of sparkling, tangy-last- 
ing Eno in a glass of water 
helps alkalize by relieving excess 
stomach acid. A larger quantity 
taken before breakfast acts as 
a refreshing laxative. Buy 
world-known Eno . . . and use 
anytime you feel out-of-sorts 

Whenever You Eat, Drink or 
Smoke Too Much . . . Take 



ENO 



The Effervescent Saline THAT TASTES SO GOOD , 



V/rite. .n-oothly » 




Dinner 
after the 




til 



game? 



Make it one of Life's 
Sparkling Moments 



AMERICAN SPARKLING BURGUNDY 

nut nt mi ntiri mm . mini! mirt tut H . mum. ■ i 
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Photograph of a Flying Fortress — seven miles up 



This is the way a Flying Fortress* looks to the 
enemy, on its way to the bombing objective. At 
six and seven miles up, an airplane is invisible to 
the naked eye, and one of the reasons for the 
success of the Flying Fortress in combat is that it 
strikes with deadly precision from regions above 
the effective range of anti-aircraft fire, and beyond 
the reach of most enemy planes. 

Seven miles is 36,960 feet. Problems of flight 
that high in the air increase in severity with every 
hundred feet. The air up there is colder than 
Siberia in winter, and atmospheric pressure falls off 
sharply. The stratosphere is still a newly discovered 
country. Until recently, one of the major prob- 
lems has been the maintaining of communications. 



A year ago 19.000 feet seemed to be the ceiling 
for plane-to-ground voice communication. Above 
that, somewhere in the thin, biting air of the 
substratosphere, the radio telephone died. Radio- 
telegraph was good up to 26,000. From there, it 
was a one-way street. You could receive, but you 
couldn't send. 

Here was a problem for Boeing acoustical and 
electrical engineers. Years ago, Boeing led the 
development of the first plane-to-ground short-wave 
radio-telephone system. Now, with Boeing Flying 
Fortresses operating six, seven and more miles 
above the earth, it was necessary to provide two- 
way radio voice communication at these levels. ■ . . 
This the Boeing engineers did. 



Working nights and days, working in the lab- 
oratory and "upstairs" in the stratosphere, working 
against time and cold and rarefied air, Boeing 
engineers have gradually pushed the communica- 
tions ceiling higher and higher. 

Today the men in the Fortresses cruising over 
the roof of the world know that their communica- 
tion system is the best available. Today the work 
of Boeing engineers is helping our Air Forces to 
speak terse, well-chosen words for democracy. 
The advance of radio communication . . . both for 
■peace and for war ... is only one of the many differ- 
ent projects which form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedules at Seattle and in other plants 
in the Middle West and Canada. 



DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS • THE STRATOLINER • PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 



BOEING 



FIY1HC FOIIim AMD srHArOLIH 



[ IICISTIilO ■OCIHG '"■.'[ 
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Eye-Shield of lacquered Utce is pretty camouflage for a lady with t wink or a black 
eye. This was Cherry Haiiimn's Hrst modeling job. No wonder she looks startled. 

EYE-CATCHER HUES 



Men have been blamed for a lot of things women do and now 
Milliner Lilly Dachc accuses them of driving women into eye- 
jeopardizing hats. These are higli-ruinpety bits of nonsense with 
feathers, veils, or brims reaching down over the right eye. Without 
so much as hatting one of her own excitable Gallic eyes Madame 
Dachesays. "Men in uniform, they like their women helpless. So, 
we knock out one eye on the lady and catch all the men's eyes." 
Hats on these pages and one on cover are interesting examples. 

Hats are one of the few items of women's wearing apparel unre- 
stricted by Government regulations. Milliners are using enough 
materials so that a hat looks like a bat and not a piece of string 
and the industry is at hist determined to make them flattering. 




u Fliftati0n hat" is John Frederics' name for this stovepipe hat. Black Chant illy lace 
nose veil covers both the eyes but the brim completely knocks out the right one. 




J he new . 

reezewood 




From the Great Smoky Mountains 
comes a newly discovered pipe in- 
credibly light in weight 

Unheeded — sleeping unused for centuries, a virgin forest of pipe burls 
has just been discovered in America, in the Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina! Again the American continent proves its native wealth 
of natural resources — and from this virgin forest comes a beautiful pipe 
burl, lighter in weight than any before known — "Breczcwood." The 
Brcczewood pipe weighs, on an average, less than an ounce and a quar- 
ter, complete with mouthpiece! See, hold in your hands this astonishing 
new American Brcczewood pipe, at your tobacconist's, today. Buy one 
— and discover how wonderfully sweet a smoke America's Brcczewood 
pipe can bring you ! In all traditional shapes, at your dealer's. 




No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed too high! Actually 
the astounding iuw Breeiewood pipe weighs, on an average, less than 
an ounce and a quarter! 

I ^lie C ]3reezewoocl ffpe 

Free Tout Hands for Other Tasks. The new Brer/ewood pipe is so 
tight, it's pleasant to keep it in your mouth. Breczcwood doesn't 
fatigue you when driving, fishing or whenever your hands are busy. 

COPYRIGHT IS42. TH[ BNEIZIWOOO PtPt CO «SO HfTH AVE.. N Y 
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FQPVICTORY 
'V BUY 






We're all in ihc fighting forces! Tine on the home front, our job 
is to hack up the Military with Dollars and Production. Manhat- 
tan is doing its utmost! Much of our manufacturing is now for 
government use; and our shirts for civilians continue to have the 
quality for which the Manhattan name is famous. 

Today, as in three previous wars, the Manhattan Way is the 
American Way! 




SHIRTS 

SIZE-FIXT • MAN-FORMED • COLLAR-PERFECT • *2*> up 



Eye-catcher Hats (continued) 




Seeing Stars is no trick for the person wearing this hat. Black veifing itudd 
scintillating stars is draped over the pink felt crown and ^ImmiU di>w n over the eyes 




White feitiWr of glyccrined ostrich is used in place of a veil to hide one eye and half 
the face. Ticklish males are likely to find this little bonnet a hazard when dancing 
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ANOTHER FRIENDLY SERVICE 

To Help Keep 

Wartime America 

Informed 




SOCONY-VACUUM 
PRESENTS 

OVER THE BLUE NETWORK 

MON. TUES. WED. THURS. 

10 P. M., E. W. T. — 9 P. M., C. W. T. 
8 P. M., M. W. T. — 7 P. M., P. W. T. 




RAYMOND GRAM SWING, internationally- known 
. analyst of world-wide affairs, is now being brought 
to you by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company in behalf 
of the 50,000 Mobilgas Dealers from coast-to-coast. 

Socony-Vacuum believes that an informed America 
is essential to winning this war and that the American 
people will welcome Mr. Swing's frequent, able analy- 



ses of world events. We invite you to listen to these in- 
formative broadcasts — a wartime service which we feel 
is just as definitely in the public interest as the careful 
service Mobilgas Dealers today are giving to America's 
wartime cars. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 



PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF 



\bur Friendly Mobilgas Dealer 



Cor 





Approach to Fitzhugh i- deceiving. Landfall is a hi^i. Muff 

which drop* abruptly flown to water's edge and is not good 
for liiiu lings (-»cr beloir). Best landing spot for an attacking 



force is sloping beach to left of hmtlfiill. To avoid disas- 
trous mistakes in landing operations, nil the landmarks 
must be completely understood anil carefully identified. 



Many amateur photographers can help 

Spread over the world arc places of military impor- 
tance which the United Nations must capture to win 
the war. These campaigns will need sound planning. 

For such planning, maps are necessary, but are not 
always sufficient. Military authorities need pictures to 
Supplement maps and to supply strategical informa- 
tion. Pictures can show many vital military details. 
They are use* I to estimate width ami composition of 
roads (fop ntjht), if armored equipment is to Ik* used. 
Shore a ud tidal conditions can he determined for land- 
ing o|H-rations {heltnr). And approaches to important 
buildings ami installations can Ik* studied. 

Here on these pages are pictures and a map of 
Fitzhugh Island. Fitzhugh Island cannot be found in 
any atlas since it is merely a mythical island created 
by LIFK to show the method whereby amateur pho- 





At bad landing place, the milling force would have sailed 
directly to the landfall, come up against the high bluffs. 
Knemy defenders perched safely on the heights could easily 



have blasted them out of the water. Kxtremc care must be 
taken to insure that immediate cover is at hand to help the 
landing operations and screen the infiltration movements. 



SMALL 
SANDY 

BEACH 94 $W 

ROCKY COAST 

■ ,» ^ >, "8 * 

Fitzhugh Island, a small and almost insignificant mythical dot in 
the ocean, is important to the I'nited Nations because a power- 
ful enemy radio station operates there. It must be destroyed. 





Safe landing is made at sandy beach where covering woods 

run right down to the water's edge. Here the attackers 
can run in under the cover of their ships' guns, force their 



landing, lake immediate shelter. All such landings have to 
lx* painstakingly rehearsed to avoid even the slightest er- 
ror which might upset the entire plan of the raiders' attack. 



BeaCtt jS Sandjf ami has covering trees that come right down 
to the .shore. However, the important military factor of precise 
liming must not be overlooked. The titles at Fitzhugh Island 
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work out future U. S. war operations 

tog ra pliers ran cooperate with military authorities 
t<> help build future war plans. 

Amateur pictures have already played key roles in 
Working out raid plans for the British(sas /{riim ru/ raid, 
next jmge). The 1". S. Office of Strategic Services, a ci- 
vilian agency operating under the Joint Chief sof Staff, 
is procuring data for me by the military services Mid 
needs all photographs (stills and movies) taken by 
tourists outside the I'. S.. in Europe. ,\>ia, the Philip- 
pines, South Seas, Africa. All types are luefuJ, even 
family groups (lop rights. 

To facilitate handling they ask all photographers 
with such pictures to write for questionnaires to the 
Office of strategic Sen ices, V. 0, Box 16, Station 
(i. New York. X. V. They particularly ask thftt Ques- 
tionnaires lie sent in hefore the pictures are mailed. 

* t : ^ r ?» -.s * s •* 

o> J- - 5 

a - /O 

o ^ 






This typical tOUriSt picture is actual key U> attack. Tourist that road wns limestone, thus tank-hearing. Marine experts 
photographer estimated man's height from which upprox- studied ship in background, its position in water and prox- 
imate width of road was figured. Magnifying glass .shows Unity to shore and iniide valuable suggestions fur landing. 




Mi 



B sW FITZHUGH 
B ISLAND 

O 1 2 



Scale of Miles 

The first step is to get a hydrogrnphie map which charts depths 
of water, the position* of reefs and passages. This uhtairied, pic- 
tures must he carefully studied for detailing physical features. 



m W 




■ 



Mountain road leading to objective slums up on the map to traverse rugged trails through tough country. By pri- 
ns mere thread winding through hill country. This amateur determining composition <if the road {above) they know they 
photograph shows that the lauding party must he prepared can make the dangerous run in heavy armored equipment. 




■mm 

1 



brought in to the shore during high tide might 1" stranded on 
the beach, thus cut ting off the landing party's escajK- at low tide. 



The Objective, these tall radio towers, are an important link 
in the enemy's lifeline cutting across this area of the war. 
They must be blown up (juickly and thoroughly. All of 



these pictures, which came from professional sources and 
from dusty family albums, have been woven by Army raid- 
planning experts into an instrument of high military value. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 81 
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OBJECTIVE 

RADIO-LOCATOR STATION 




TELESCOPIC RADIO 
LOCATOR TOWER 




SCdlB model of rndii ^-locator station at Bruneval was made for detailed study before actual 
operations were undertaken. Model was used by Commando chief. Lord Louis Mount bat ten. 



The Objective, the radio-locator station, was housed in a chateau atop the cliffs at this Nor- 
mandy summer resort. The (Icrmans had pill a gun emplacement a I top of I lie cliff (*ee left). 







English tourist pictures of French coast help the 
Commandos execute a daring raid on enemy positions 



Wooded Valleys lra<lin R bnrk from the shore were used ns a covering by the attacking para- 
troopers. They were landed from low altitudes by bombers within ten yards of desired spot. 





Landslides on hec of the cliff left huge piles of rubble on the beach. Commandos reaching 
the shore in boats had to be very careful when lauding to avoid bring bo\ed in by the slides. 



ast winter the British military 
ant horities broadcast over 
the radio Miring all people who 
bad spent holidays along the 
northern coast of France to 
send in any pictures they might 
have taken. Among the pic- 
tures that flooded in were the 
two at the bottom of the page. 

Last Feb. $7. a night brightly 
moonlit and with a touch of 
mist, the British attacked Bru- 
ncval. twelve miles up the coast 
from I-c Havre. They were af- 
ter a radio-locator station. Par- 
atroops were dropped to bit the 
main objective while commandos landed on the beach below as a "cover- 
ing" party. The Fighter Command carried oat "diversionary" tactics. 

It was a masterpiece of timing and thorough planning. So finely worked 
out was each detail that no serious opposition was encountered until all 
objectives were destroyed. The entire operation took only two hours. 

The reason for the success of the raid was thai the British knew the ex- 
act locations of everything they were after: they were able to work across 
the countryside in total darkness. They knew what to expect. 

When the raid was first planned all they had to work on were a coastal 
map (above) and some aerial photographs (left) taken by low-flying R. A. F. 
pilots. These were not enough. They did not know how wide the beach 
was or whether mobile equipment could be lauded if needed. Nor did they 
know about the road at the top of the dill". T'ntil they bad such informa- 
tion the raid was too risky. 

The two pictures (hefatr) made the whole attack possible. They were 
the missing keys in the Commandos' pattern of planning. With them in 
hand, (he British were able to study all the possible approaches, make 
a scale model of the radio-locator and carry out the raid without a hitch. 




FENCE 



ROAD 




TQIiriSt photograph shows Norman Bshermen and nets on the beach. Cars (upper right) 
prove that beach is firm enough and wide enough to allow mobile equipment to be landed. 



The fence running along the top of the cliff had to be counted on in planning the raid. Be- 
yond it is the curving road from the beach which led toward the radio-locator station. 




Growing Feet Need Shoes with 



IOOK AHEAD ! Picture your son twist- 
-i ing out of tacklcrs* arms . . . 
racing to a loiichdown! Thank 
goodness, his feet were not neg- 
lected in childhood. 

Boys* and girls' shoes must fit 
growing feet correctly ... as long as 
they are iconi. If they soon lose their 
shape they are as dangerous to deli- 
cate, pliant, growing feet as shoes 
improperly fitted. So never buy 
children *s shoes on looks alone. 

Insist on Poll-Parrot and Star 
Brand Shoes with «// ten BUILT-IN 

10- WAY 



1. Room for groicing toes 

2. Correlated heel-to-ball fit 

3. \o binding insteps 

4. Age-conforming arches 

5. Ankle-httgging top lines 

6. Snug, pear-shaped heels 

7. Straight -tread lasts 

8. Free-action flexibility 

9. Softy durable uppers 

10. Selected long-wearing soles 



HELP UNCU SAM. BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



FITfeatures — listed below. Combin- 
ing quality materials, scientific con- 
struction, pretesting, widest range 
of lasts, and the vast experience of 
the world's largest shoe manufac- 
turer, these shoes are built to fit 
right before they are worn . . . and 
give vital, lasting fit. 

Be sure! Demand Poll-Parrot and 
Star Brand Shoes. Boys and girls 
love their grown-up styles fi>r all 
occasions. Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
Division of International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Poll-Parrot 

AND _ 

STAR BRAND SHOES JL 
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FALL FRUITS 

This year the plentiful harvest 
is frugally picked and preserved 



In past autumns. fruit-clustered orchards and Iteau- 
I tiful roadside fruit-and-vegetable stands (opposite 
page) meant little to [>eople except that the land was 
rich and the harvest lovely. lint this year America's 
fruit and vegetable harvest means much more. 

This autumn children stay out of school to pick 
crops which otherwise would waste for lack of labor. 
This year people buy w isely at roadside stands he- 
cause now is a time for saving and preserving. Kitch- 



ens have become small-time canneries and have liecn 
filled with fine fragrances — the smell of cidery apples, 
of pungent tomatoes, of clove-spiced peaches, and al- 
ways of sticky sugar and sharp vinegar. 

Statisticians sum this up by explaining that farm 
families this year are putting up an average of 4-13 
jars of preserves and that city families are putting 
up U jars, all of which is half as much again as is 
usually done in this abundant ami never-frugal laud. 



HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS ON LEAVE FROM CLASSES PICK MclNTOSH APPLES FROM THE HEAVILY HANGING BRANCHES IN FARMER HILDBRANT*S ORCHARD IN THE HUDSON RIVER VALLEY 



PROBLEM: Pick The Men Who Are "Going Places"... 




O >M1 

Write lor Free Swatcbet— THE H. 0. LEE MERC. CO.— Kansas City, Mo. • Trenton, N. J. • Sooth Bend, 111. • Minneapolis, Minn. • San Francisco, Calif. • Salina, Kant. 
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Men Who Think of Tomorrow Refer 
the Light, Clean Taste of Seagram's YO. 




0F °*be selected «" 



'"•t'iif °- *°EO AND BLENDE 
5I °N OF THE CANADIAN 
V, ' m " WHISKY IS SIX TRABS 

*"*» «i" OTTL " »T JOSEPH C SEAO«*« ' 

' *tariq . Canada d.st.l.'» s 



|5K ' 6 " H< 




S v , : • 



if./ 



'<4 
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Men Who Think of Tomorrow 

Electricity from the sun — to heat your home in winter 
mid air-condition it in summer. To reduce your light bill 
. . . and furnish cheaper power fur every factory. It's 
coming — when the sun ray electric generator is perfected 
hy Men Who Think of Tomorrow! 



DO YOU REMEMBER when the Texas Cen- 
tennial was celebrated? When "Anthony 
Adverse" first appeared as a movie? When 
sit-down strikes originated in France? That's 
the year the rare whiskies in Seagram's V. O. 
CANADIAN were carefully blended and 
put away to mellow for Tomorrow. Seagram's 
foresight keeps Tomorrow always in mind — 
so that you may always enjoy the famous 
Canadian flavor, the reassuring lightness of 
Seagram's V.O.Try some tonight- FOR THE 
WORLD'S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 




CANADIAN WHISKY • A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 



Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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PbhTQBOb POPHEU l\nB*N - QOBEPT EMHhKDl 

7M£ k rw or 7 me m -7v tc <ES .Wc£ ov W 

/^flA/) 'v 7-/- wa/fs w the tnm 

AMETiTNTH CENTUM 



STAGED By VfBED iuVT & Mtit C W(&ON 
SETTINGS fy/Eyua fyBfk-**. COSMMES BH VICES WW 
MvbK By HERBERT W/CS/iV ~~' DBf/Cfb BY JECfCUK 
i/GHTWG B, TEDE& 




PROGRAM FOR "THE PIRATE" l& PAINTED ON A BIG CURTAIN. BEFORE IT SIT ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE TALKING TO JOHN WILSON (LEFT) AND AUTHOR SAM BEHRMAN 



the nun 

The Lunts in full plumage open 
their new comedy in Madison, Wis. 



In their first new comedy in nine years the eminent 
I acting team of Alfred Lunt ami his wife, Lynn 
l'ontannc, opened last month in Madison, Wis. They 
ehosc to start their prc-Broadway tour in Madison 
mainly for sentimental reasons. Lunt was born in 
Wisconsin, spends his summers there and has many 
old friends at the State university. 

The J'irate is a larkish blend of musical comedy, 
poetic farce and circus, obviously designed to cheer a 
wartime public. Its fantastic love story would have 



been duck soup to Shakespeare in his best Twelfth 
Sight manner. But S. X. Behrman, dean of American 
sophisticated dramatists, handles it well enough. As 
it is almost his first comedy outside a drawingroom, 
he is naturally a little at loose ends in the fresh air. 

Considering its full bag of tricks, The Pirate is 
a brilliant carnival. The lustrous Lunts strut their 
old stuff. The luxuriant scenery and costumes are 
as dazzling as a jungle full of parrots. And Herbert 
Kingsley's offstage music is continuously blandishing. 



In this million-dollar theater nt T'niversity of lYucoaxia in Madura the bunts gave world The Lunts meet in Old friend, Dr. Andrew Weaver, head of Wisconsin's speech depart meat, 
premiere of The Pirate. They opened this Dew theater in 19U9 with Taming of the Shrew. They perch on hn Irony of the university theater which overlooks henutiful Luke MenHota. 




aterial 



"The Pirate" 



(continued) 




"Nothing can slop us now 
Whitey!" 



ing has ever stopped 
before, Blaclcie." 



• Black & \JChite is still carrying 
on — even under difficulties. 
And the Black St White you 
drink today is just as fine as you 
have always enjoyed, for every 
drop of this famous Scotch 
was made in Scotland long be- 
fore the War— eight years ago ! 




BLACK & WHITE 

BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY • PROOF 

COPYRIGHT 1942, THf f LElSCHMANN DISTILLING CORP., NEW YORK • SOLE D I ST * I » U TO Hi 




Lltt WtlkS nfftttip I to bedroom balcony of the trader's wife to prove his devotion. 
AUo to win her he poses as a famous pirate whose reputation she greatly admires. 
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Manuela learns from her husband (.1 jirk Smart : t lint he is really llie pirate whose 
exploits, nhc rem Is nhout. (irown fat ami domestic, lie now lives untler another name. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 




gloit:t tiuh at . . mi vamp and boie. 



CAl'VIN • Ftatfringlyrouthful 
ifx-ctauyr! Black Surd* tcith <Utlf 
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"The Pirate" (mommo 



THE JACKET 

Skiers and golfers scarred rhe 
swing to Banramac bur now 
everyone's wearing this func- 
tional jacket. .. for countless 
outdoor activities — walking, 
bicycling, civilian war duties, 

OF MANY 

going to and from the job. 
You too will enjoy wearing 
a Banramac. It's so versarile 
and casual rhat you'll find 
yourself slipping it on almost 

USES 

every time you step out- 
doors. Scientifically designed 
for freedom in action, year 
'round comforr and protec- 
tion— rain, shine, wind, snow. 
Ar leading stores : $5 and up. 







EVERY SEASON 

ANY WEATHER \\$ 




ftt FREE NutnttJ liUtr. fabric unple aid nearest dealer 
Write IIUI CLUB, lilt A, 1 10 J Broadwa/. Hew Yirt 
Malm it Briar Oik swtattrs art leatkir jxltts 




Lint pi Bids With Viceroy who comes to jail him because Lunt has boasted that he is 
the wicked pirate. Viceroy agrees to let him give his show before throwing him in jail, 




Lunt as 3 magician pulls n rabbit out of a chafing dish and performs other miracles. 
By professional standards Alfred Lunt is a poor magician, but has wonderful manner. 




Llinl mesmerizes MlMCll at the .show in front of the viceroy. In her trance she di- 
vulges startling information which brings The Pirate to a suitably romantic climax. 




BuyWarBonds TODAY 
★ * * 

YPS KITCHENS TOMORROW 

X LONG LINES of mam- 
moth presses that last year 
turned out thousands of carloads 
of YPS Planned Kitchens are on 
ANOTHER job now — but after 
the Axis is smashed — Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel will again be 
turning out YPS Kitchens, plan- 
ned for tomorrow's require- 
ments. 

War Bonds Today . . . 

YPS Kitchens Tomorrow 



YOUNCSTOWN 
PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 

Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 

WARREN, OHIO 



A hot welcome 
for worms! 




—SAYS "OLD SARGE 



Worms are every dog*s worst enemy. 
They soften him up for diseases, spoil 
his disposition and usefulness. 

We're on watch to spot worms. Wc 
give 'cm the works — with Sergeant's 
SURE SHOT Capsules (Puppy Cap- 
sules for pups, small dogs). That's the 
sure way to wipe 'em out! Sergeant's 
Vitamin Capsules (Vitapets) help 
build the patient back to health. 

Keep your dog in top condition with 
famous Sergeant's Medicines. At drug 
and pet stores — and a free Dog Book. 



FREE 


SEHG EANT'S, Dtat 3-K. Riihmand. Va.~l 
PUata tend me a frt«, 40-Mt*. Illui- 1 
trated Sergeant's Doi Book. 


£ Addnt* 1 


| City SUf | 


i 


SerqeaTvVs 

DOG MEDICINES 
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Today its the American 



to choose 



Of course, we've dlit'iiys wanted beauty. But, today we look 
further than \oiorf* We use our good native American sense 
to look for lasting qualities, too . . . for beauty that auiurcs. 
That's the sort of beauty woven in Mohawk's SUPER TAMPA 
AXMINSTER — the carpet that has colors rich as American 
sunsets . . . patterns styled for "picture rooms". . . and firm, 
close weave for thrifty years ot service, too. Your Mohawk 
dealer will show you Super Tampas and many other 
Mohawk styles and fabrics — priced at what you plan to 
pay. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

MOHAWK 

RUGS and CARPETS 






Because so many of the facilities for the manufacture of rugs and carpets 
have been converted to the production of essential war materials. Super 
Tampa Axmtnster and other grades may be had in limited quantities only. 



Cof 



STOUT 




// / /'// 

//r (7 /imam/ f 





THIS IS WHITMAN'S HUNDREDTH YEAR ! 

A hundred years of making fine 
candy? Yes, but more than that. 
For a box of Whitman's helps 
love make the world no round. 
Over the years most folks have 
come to look on Whitman's as 
the one l>est kind or'candv, a gift 
so tine it touches the heart with 
a special thrilling warmth. 



Ship* like the tfwwi niirf Miff fri'tjnte. 
I'hUntlelplrinn. plied the leorltl trttttc 
mute* tutek in M.j ». Iirinninu hmne ' 
nue fruit* iitul nut* iinti *i*irex/<irUte 
ctut/eetiim* uf Sli/the n F. tt'hitmtm. 



A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS THE MAN WHO REMEMBERS 





4 



This is a time when kindliness 
and remembrance or love's little 

wavs count high. Your word or 
act of' thoughtfulness is needed 
more than ever now to buoy up 
faith and courage. 
Remember this. And remember 
Whitman's. ..one hundred years 
of the confectioner's skill make 
it a gift most cherished of all. 




too, 




GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL, CHIEF OF STAFF OF U. S. ARMY, CARRIES HIS OWN LUNCH TRAY AT OUTDOOR CANTEEN RUN BY AWVS 



WASHINGTON EATS 

ITS WAR LEADERS TAKE QUICK LUNCHES IN A CROWDED CITY 



When historians write the record of World War 
II, they may discover that what helped to win 
the war for the U, S., along with planes, gnns, tanks 
and ships, was the quick lunch. 

Hm quick lunch will help win the war because it 
saves time for busy |>eople. In no city in all the world 
are there more busy people, with less time to spend 
on lunch, titan in Washington, I). C. But it is not 
easy to get a quick lunch in overcrowded Washing- 
ton. With its normal 000,000 population swollen to 
more than a million, its 8,880 restaurants arc bulged 
daily to far beyond capacity. Wherever a hungry 
office worker goes, it is difficult for him to get any 
lunch at all, let alone a quick one. 

In most cases it probably makes little difference 
whether he gets a quick lunch or not. If he is patient, 
he will get something to eat sooner or later. But there 
is a comparatively small group of men in Washington 
whose jobs are so important and whose time is so 
limited that a quick lunch Is a patriotic necessity. 



When the fate of millions of people depend! on their 
acting quickly and accurately, they cannot take time 
out to argue with a headwaiter about a restaurant 
table. To show how some of these important national 
leaders have solved the Washington lunch problem, 
LIFE presents these pictures. 

Busiest and most important man in Washington, 
of course, is President Roosevelt. He almost always 
eats at his desk, from a supcrstreamlined stainless- 
steel steam table (right) which is rolled in to him. 
Next to Roosevelt, among the busiest is the loose- 
limbed, friendly general above, who is Chief of Staff 
of the tremendously expanded I*. S. Army. Every 
major problem of his 4,000,t>(H)-inau organization 
eventually comes to this No. 1 soldier for decision. 
He must direct the attack of the V*. S. Air Forces on 
Germany, the defenses of the ground troops in Aus- 
tralia, India and Egypt, the training of soldiers in 
Ixmisiana. To save time, he is here having lunch at 
an outdoor service cafeteria operated by the AWVS. 




THE PRESIDENT'S LUNCH ROLLS IN TO HIM 



CONTINUED ON NEXl PAGE 95 



WASHINGTON EATS (continued) 




THE HIGH COMMAND of the V. S. Army, Navy and Air Font's meet* regularly in 
oik* iif Washington's most .secret rooms, whose walls are entirely covered by maps of the world's 
fighting fronts. Here a ijiiiek luneh is served. Together these four men are responsible for all 
high I . S. military strategy. As senior naval officer and < 'hief of Staff t»> President H'M.sevell, 
Admiral William Leahy (/eft) presides. His most important jobs are to offer sage advice and 
pn.wnt to the President the plans of (dock trine) Lieutenant Genual Henry ("Hap") Arnold, 



Chief of the Army Air Forces; Admiral Ernest King, Commander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet; 
and General George Marshall, Chief of Staff of the C. S. Army. Weekly this group, called the 
Joint < hiefs of Staff, meets with a corresiHinding group of Knglish officers to become the ( Son* 
bined Chiefs of Staff and to coordinate the plans of all the I Hi ted Nations. Such decisions us 
those on the second front or the bombing of Germany remind them that never in world his- 
tory have such heavy responsibilities, affecting more people, beeu borne by military leaders. 
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many of the taxes he has suggested, like the spending tax, have been overruled. But the dif- 
ficulty of Morgenthau's position is that his responsibility does not stop with defeat. Somehow, 
Congress or no Congress, the money must be found to run the war. He has therefore set high- 
er goal* for the side of War Bonds and continued to sell more Government issues to bunks, in- 
surance companies and private individuals. Above all, he goes back again and again to < 'on- 
gress, urging higher taxes, lower jH-rsonal exemptions, joint income taxes for hustuind and tt ife. 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Henry Morgenthau Jr. has a pot of ten at 

his desk in Ins office. From the wall behind him looks down a portrait of Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from 1801 to ISIS, who like Morgenthau had to find the money with 
which to run u war. During his whole term of office, however, Gallatin spent only about 
•149,000,000, while in the fiscal year 1943 Morgenthau will spend over $o3,000, 000,000 for 
war alone. Morgenthau cannot levy taxes. He can only suggest taxes to Congress. And lately, 



WASHINGTON EATS (continued) 




SECRETARY OF STATE CbnfeU Hull eats his lunch sedately at his m u nab 
desk in the State Department. For both Hull and his Department Dee. 7 marked the end of 
mi era. In spite of all his pirns that peace could he maintained only on the oasis of free eco- 
nomic relations between nations, war had come. The year preceding had been strenuous, devot- 
ed lo parleying with the Japs, attempting to postpone war until the I'. S. Army and Navy 
should be ready. Dec. 7 was a disappointment, not a surprise, to the Secretary. After it was 



over, tired with Ins work and his 70 years, Mr. Hull went .south to Florida. He came back in the 
spring, invigorated and ready to tackle the Department's war problem*. These include the deli- 
cate relations w it h Vichy, the good-neighbor problems of .South and Central America, the ques- 
tion of what to do about Finland, the cementing of military and economic ties with China and 
Kussia. Above all, his greatest problem and his greatest challenge is the postwar world. He is 
confident that lasting peace can only be established on the basis of the principles of free trade. 




SECRETARY OF THE NAVY Frank Knox gostfuDy takes ■ second helping passed 

by a Filipino mess boy. w hile his guest, Sheldon Clark, president of the V. S. Navy league, 
toys with his food. Cstuilly Knox serves a soup and salad, with no dessert. Responsibilities 
of his high office have not impaired either his appetite or his bellicosity. This is fortunate, be- 
cause in wartime almost every V. S. citizen, especially Congressmen and Senators, thinks he 
can run the Navy better than the Navy can run itself. A newspaper publisher and editor bc- 
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fore he became Secretary, Knox has never been known for his tact but has gotten along very 
well with Admiral Krnest King and other top-ning officers of the regular Navy. With them he 
must plan Navy policies all over the world, see that they get enough recruits that shipbuilding 
program is ahead of schedule, that the Navy convoys Army troops safely through submarine- 
infested waters, that Navy task forces have planes and oil and food. Then he must report on 
progress of the Navy's war to the Navy-loving Commander in Chief, Franklin D. Uoosevelt. 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD Chiefs Leon Henderson (left) and Donald Nelson 
cat lunch together in Nelson's office. Nelson, who is Washington's most ubiquitous figure at 
office lunches, also appears below in James Forrestal's office. Together Henderson and Nelson 
share the breathtaking job of organizing production for war. Nelson is in charge of the pro- 
duction and the allocation of raw materials. Henderson keeps leftover goods moving toward 
civilians and also, as Price Administrator, is in charge of civilian rationing and ceiling prices. 



UNDERSECRETARY OF THE NAVY James FuTTtUJ (facing camera) eats a 
quick lunch in map-bedecked side room just off his office. Usually he serves grapefruit, creamed 
chicken, ice cream or stewed fruit and milk. A quiet, pipe-smoking investment banker, he has 
one of the most responsible jobs in the war effort— the Navy's procurement program. Through 
him comes all malerial for the huge shipbuilding program. With him here, probably discus- 
sing his recent inspection trip to the Pacific, are Donald Nelson (left), head of the War Pro- 



SECRETARY OF COMMERCE Jo^ Jones eats in his own office every day, us- 
ually huving soup, lamb chop, lettuce and tomato salad, rye crisp, butter and coffee. To define 
Jones's responsibilities would be to list virtually every organization within the national Gov- 
ernment. Kssentinlly, as Feder it I Atari Administrator, it is his job to finance the industrial 
plant expansion for waging war. He works closely with the President and helps Nelson with 
financing. Unlike Morgenthau, he does not borrow from the people but lends money to them. 




duction Board, with whom Forrestal has to thrash out many a procurement problem. Lieuten- 
ant General Thomas Holcomb (opfxi&ite X el nan). Commandant of the Marine Corps, and Vice 
Admiral Frederick J. Home, Vice Chief of Naval Operations and one of Admiral King's most 
important assistants. As an operations officer, he is concerned with the employment of fight- 
ing ships which Forrestal has had constructed. He is of special value to the Navy now because 
in the last war he was naval attache in Tokyo. He qualified as an aviation observer in 1926. 
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WASHINGTON EATS (continued) 




WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION Chief Paul McNutt reads and eats a bowl of 
soup in Ins office. Behind him are flags (I. tor.) of the American Legion, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, I'. S., High Commissioner of the Philippines and State of Indiana. It is MeXutt's 
responsibility to mobilize the nation's manpower. He works with General Hershey (twfow) on 
industrial deferment from the military draft. This month he has also asked Congress to pass 
a bill which would give him power, through the President, to draft labor for war industries. 




DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey 
drinks a glass of milk and eatsaHersheybar. He is no relation to the Hershey-bar j>eople. The 
administration of the draft — the fact of war that personally affects more people than any other 
fact— is his responsibility. Bight now his biggest problem is how to solve the Army's man- 
power problem without drafting 18- to 19-year-old boys (which is still illegal ) or without draft- 
ing :i- A men (which would break up families). I'ltimately he knows both steps must be taken. 




DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF WAR SHIPPING Lewis w. Douglas 

(left) eats at the Willard Hotel as guest of Kmilio Collado (right), executive secretary of the 
Board of Economic Operations of the State Department. As assistant to I,aud (opposite), 
Douglas confers with Collado on problems of ship movements to South America and other neu- 
tral waters. Douglas is also concerned with ship pooling, international shipping coordination, 
and with getting supplies to the men and nations all over the world who are fighting the Axis. 




RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR William M. Jeffers, who is also president of Union 
Pacific Railroad, eats a hearty meal at his desk. Newest of the newcomers among Washing- 
ton big shots, he has inherited one of the war's hottest jobs — making sense out of the tangled 
rubber situation. Soon he will be called upon to order nationwide gas rationing. Most impor- 
tant, he must organize and expand the synthetic-rubber program to increase the butadiene out- 
put 100,000 tons in six months and the annual output of buna-S from 705,000 to 845,000 tons. 
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WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATOR Rear Admiral Emory S. ("Jerry") Land 
reaches forabottle of cream at the cafeteria in the Commerce Building. Even with standing 
in line, he figures a cafeteria is quicker than eating anywhere else. For htm, saving time is a 
matter of supreme importance. He Li - the tcrrihtc dual responsibility, as head of the Maritime 
Commission, of producing 8,000,000 tons of ships this year and 15,000,000 tons next, and as 
chief of the War Shipping Administration, of controlling the operation, purchase and use of all 



merchant ships flying the American flag. In this last capacity, he has su|>crvisiun over a vast 
shipping pool which must supply U. S. troops all over the world. He is therefore the greatest 
dnppef the world has ever seen. But his job involves more than ships alone. It includes half a 
million workers, some 4,000,000 tons of steel annually, buildings, engines, machine tools. I jist 
week he found time to smile when Kaiser's Oregon Shipbuilding Company announced it had 
launched a 10,500-ton ship only ten days after kecl-lnying. Land liked .seeing such records set. 
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WASHINGTON EATS (continued) 




VICE PRESIDENT Henry A. Wallace entertains MUo Perkins (left) and Lauchlin 
Currie (right) in his Capitol office. Unlike Victor Moore's famous musical-comedy vice presi- 
dent, Throttlebottom, Wallace is one of Washington's hardest- working leaders. In addition to 
his duties as Vice President (he has voted on tie Senate votes more often than any other Vice 
President in history) he is chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare, which is concerned 
with securing raw materials from neutral countries and with trying to damage the enemy's 



economy. He is also boss of the freezing-out of the Axis from foreign markets; and of deciding 
what economic help should be sent to friendly nations. At head of his staff Wallace has placed 
Milo Perkins, his devoted friend and long-time associate in the Department of Agriculture. 
Perkins achieved fame back in 1939 as originator of the food-stamp plan for giving surplus food 
to poor families. Lauchlin Currie, an expert economist and one of Roosevelt's administrative 
assistants, shuttles between Washington and Chungking as the President's special liaison o 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR FOR AIR Hubert A. I-ovctt (right) 
lunches with WPB'a Harold Talbot i under u old portrait of Washington in dining room of 
Mayflower Hotel. The res]>onsibiIily of both these friends is airplanes. I'nder Lovett, the Army 
Air Force,* fins been reorganized and expanded lo lake a more and more important place in 
U. S. military strategy. Like F. Trubce Davison, head of personnel section of (he Air Forces, 
and Arteinns 1,. ( lates. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, lx>vett was a member of the 



Yale Flying I'nit in World War I, came back from overseas a Navy lieutenant commander. 
Ever since (hen he lias believed in the efficacy of airplanes, especially big bombers, and I lie 
present I". S. bomber program is at least partly a reflection of bis ideas. His tremendous job is 
now the organization and lighting of a huge air force, I he biggest the world has ever seen. To 
execute it, he confers frequently with Harold Talbott, another Yale man and wealthy ex- 
ecutive, who is procurement director of WFB's aircraft branch headed by Merrill W. Meigs. 
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*We mel- 
on a picnic. 

w You were on the cover of a yellow shoe- 
box of sandwiches. And I was the kid who 
stubbed his toe and fell in the creek. 

...Since that day. thanks tnyou. I've always 
kept my feet on the ground— in comfort. 

. . . Through college, France in '17, busi- 
ness, Walk-Overs have always taken the 
work out of my walking. And now, tomor- 
row, it's back into the army again. 

. . . I'm sure glad youVe going with me. big 
boy. It's a long hike to Berlin. Only shoes 
with guts will make it." 




WALK- OVER 

68 YEARS OF QUALITY 

Most styles S8.95 and $10.95. JODHPUR, illus- 
trated. Gei». E. Keiili Company, Brockton, Mass. 



ARMIES THAT WIN 



War is now deciding the future of America. That 
decision will come, as always, on the battlefield 
and nowhere else. Everything but the military blows 
that hit the enemy at a vital spot is secondary, if not 
irrelevant. The happiness of the home folks, the prof- 
its of business, the hours and conditions of workers, 
the postwar plans arc beneath consideration in the 
final victory or defeat. Half measures and hot talk do 
not win wars and lost wars mean oblivion to the chil- 
dren of the defeated. 

To a people like the Americans, who have been de- 
voting their energy to other things, the art of war 
seems strange and mysterious. War is as old as human 
life but it has developed erratically, in bursts of violent 
efficiency. The decisive weapons have changed as the 
times changed, making it difficult to see the connec- 
tion between the longbow of medieval England and 
the airplane of today. Yet in all times war follows cer- 
tain principles, neither very mysterious nor very com- 
plicated. On the American battlefield of tomorrow, 
those principles will pay off just as they have paid off 
for the last 3,000 years. 

It will be seen that three basic kinds of war con- 
stantly struggle with one another from age to age. 
First is the solid body of infantry, highly equipped 
both to defend itself and to push the enemy off his 
ground. Second is the cavalry, less able to defend itself 
but equipped to travel far and fast and hit the enemy 
with a great shock when and where he least expects it. 
Third is the artillery, which stands out of reach of the 
enemy and throws destructive weapons into his midst. 
The infantry tends to dominate in the highest periods 
of civilization, usually in conjunction with artillery. 
The cavalry sweeps the world when civilization is at 
a low ebb. In this war, tanks and planes have already 
been used as both cavalry and artillery, to prepare the 
way for the kill by the infantry. 

The victorious general is the one who chooses the 
correct weapons and tactics for his age and his prob- 
lems. He may have learned the art of war, but what 
really counts is his ability to think straight and act 
decisively in the heat and confusion and doubt of bat- 
tle. He must know that war is human. Soldiers must 
be trained to stand together and fight. They must try 
to hit all together. They must have room to fight, but 
they must not disperse too thinly. They must have 
and use the best weapons. Above all, they must feel 
themselves a great army or regiment or squad to win. 

The story told here is all of land warfare. Even the 
U. S. Naval War College tells its students that wars 
arc finally won only by controlling the territory of the 
enemy, "for land is the natural habitat of man." 
The warfare of earliest times, as practiced by Egyp- 



tians, Assyrians and Persians, was merely a disorgan- 
ized, moblike assault. The opposing forces ran at each 
other and joined in a pushing, yelling melee, each try- 
ing to drive the other from the field. The first organ- 
ized warfare began on the other side of the world, in 
China, where by 500 B.C. Sun Tzu had written down 
the rules by which the Chinese conquered. His lessons 
on discipline, deception, maneuver, terrain are good 
today. 

Alexander's Phalanx 

In the West the first rational fighting outfit was 
demonstrated by Alexander. Like all later Great Cap- 
tains, Alexander made two great discoveries: 1) to 
concentrate all his force at one point, and 2.) to attack 
the enemy at his weakest point, preferably the flank. 
He and his father had organized the Macedonians of 
330 B.C. into a basic unit of heavily armed infantry, 
16 men across and 16 deep, relying chiefly on the 11-ft. 
pike. Sixteen of these made a solid phalanx of 4,096 
men. Such a phalanx was "heavy infantry" because 
its men were equipped to hold their ground in hand- 
to-hand fighting, to go in and chew up the enemy. To 
his phalanx army Alexander attached heavy shock 
cavalry and light raiding cavalry, as well as archers 
and slingers functioning as artillery. He used every 
available weapon: bow, javelin, pike, sword, shield, 
catapult and ballista, but he relied primarily on infan- 
trymen wielding pikes and swords to win his victories 
for him. 

The way Alexander fought 1,000,000 Persians with 
47,000 men at Arbcla is a striking example of how bat- 
tles are won. Man for man, the Macedonians went 
into battle with a higher firepower and shock power 
than their opponents. Then Alexander concentrated 
them all against only the left wing of the Persians. 
For a few hours his army rushed back and forth in 
some trouble but it was throwing concentrated blows 
while three-quarters of a million Persians stood and 
watched uncomfortably and finally broke and ran. 
Thus it is obvious enough that the battle was not 
decided by the majority of men standing around on 
the battlefield. It was decided by Alexander's expendi- 
ture of superior killing power at any one place at one 
time. 

One hundred years later, the two great Mediter- 
ranean armies of Rome and Carthage had not advanced 
much beyond Alexander. All the same weapons were 
in use, but the Romans had carried mechanization to 
great lengths. And they relied more on the short, 
straight, two-edged Spanish sword than on the jav- 
elin. Hannibal's Carthaginians expected a lot from 




CAESAR, master of discipline and mobil- 
ity, captained crack infantry and artillery. 



GENGHIS KHAN, greatest conqueror 
who ever lived, used cavalry with deception. 



GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS opened great 
period of Swedish conquests to the Dnieper. 
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A Short History of the art of warfare shows the evolution of 
weapons and the principles that have always hrought victory 



their elephant cavalry charge. But it may surprise 
freemen to learn that the mercenaries of Hannibal's 
crack infantry were fully a match for the Roman free- 
men. The decisive battle of Zama (102. B.C.) was 
merely one in which, after the Roman cavalry had 
swept the Carthaginian cavalry off the field, the two 
superb infantries fought it out toe to toe. Rome won. 

The Roman legion, the equivalent of a modern divi- 
sion, which then dominated the known world, aver- 
aged 3,600 to 6,000 men. The prime unit was the izo- 
man maniple, ten deep and twelve across, separated by 
an open space 60 ft. wide from its neighbors. Three 
maniples made a cohort and ten cohorts made a legion. 
The open spaces between the maniples gave the wide- 
spaced Romans more room to maneuver than the 
Greeks and Carthaginians with their nearly solid pha- 
lanx, but this flexible order called for cool and auto- 
matic discipline and first-class officers. 

The Romans used more body armor than the Greeks: 
helmet, leather-reinforced shield, breastplate and 
greaves on the right or forward leg, as they struck out 
under and to the right of the shield, advancing with a 
shuffling motion. When horse archers attacked the 
legion, the Romans simply raised their shields and 
formed a ceiling against the arrows. 

The fighting capacities of the heavy infantry legion 
were clearly demonstrated in one of its rare defeats — 
at the Teutoburger W'ald in Germany (9 A.D.). De- 
spite bad generalship, an extended order in the forest 
and a rain that ruined their bows and weighted their 
shields, the Romans survived several days before anni- 
hilation. The German tribesmen were merely a light 
infantry, used to fighting in the forest, like the Indians 
who demolished Braddock in Virginia 1,750 years 
later or the Japs who demolished the British in Malaya 
this year. They used guerrilla warfare, always good 
against heavy infantry. Despite occasional defeats, the 
Roman legion held sway for another 400 years until at 
last it crumbled before the onslaughts of light cavalry. 

900 Years of Cavalry 

The fall of Rome and the great resurrection of cav- 
alry can be explained militarily in several ways. One is 
that Rome's heavy infantry required an expensive and 
extended system of supply bases, which were a sucker 
for cavalry raids. Another is that the Roman legion 
lost its fighting fiber in the enlightened pacifism of the 
rich and fortunate citizens of Rome. At any rate, the 
known world of that time suddenly became too large 
to be coordinated as it was by Rome. 

The light cavalry that slowly disintegrated Rome 
first appeared among the Balkan Goths, who used on 



by DAVID CORT 

defense the trick of a circle of wagons, as did the 
Hussite horde of Bohemia 1,000 years later. The vir- 
tue of light cavalry was that it hit and ran, hit and 
ran again, specializing in missiles thrown from a 
distance. It used arrows, spears, axes, darts, to wear 
down and demoralize the Roman infantry. It used am- 
bushes and surprises. This light cavalry had several 
shortcomings. It could not assail a fortified position 
and it could not hold ground for long. It was still de- 
feated on occasion by infantry with cavalry, as by 
Aetius at Chalons in 451 A.D. and Charles Martcl at 
Tours in 751 A.D. 

Out of the vast miasma of light cavalry that over- 
whelmed the civilized world in the early Middle Ages 
there finally emerged the small, highly trained, heav- 
ily armored cavalry of the feudal knights after Charle- 
magne. By this time small nuclei of a new social or- 
ganization had appeared in the fortified stone castles 
of the West. These served as bases for the heavy caval- 
ry. The invention of the stirrup in 550 A.D. enabled a 
horseman to rise in the saddle and strike a solid blow 
with mace or sword. Thus for the first time a horse- 
man could stand his ground against a heavily armored 
man on foot. The horses had to be armored. The men 
were too, and the total weight a war horse carried 
could come to 500 lb. The overloaded horses could not 
go far or fast. The knights had no real power of 
maneuver and they had to fight close to their bases, 
such as castles or cities. But the knights had terrific 
shock power and high defensive power. For that rea- 
son, they may be called "heavy cavalry." 

The knights had the complex code of chivalry, an- 
swerable to God and their liege lord, to sustain their 
morale. They fought for pleasure and form, not really 
to destroy their enemy, who might be their ally an- 
other year. The secret of victory at this time was a 
combination of the horse (for movement), armor (for 
protection), archers (for artillery) and plain fighting 
stamina. 

Cavalry reached its grand climax when the Yakka 
Mongols rode on the world stage behind the nine yak- 
tails of green-eyed, auburn-haired Genghis Khan. Al- 
ways called a "horde," this army rarely numbered 
more than 100,000 men, for the Yakka Mongols were 
a minute people of a million and a half souls from the 
northern Gobi Desert. Genghis Khan gave cavalry to a 
superb degree discipline and mobility. 

The Mongol units were organized in strict divisions 
of 10,000 men, subdivided into thousands, hundreds 
and tens. They armored their horses in lacquered leather 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT drilled his 
infantry to outmancuver the rest of Europe. 



WASHINGTON had unshakable character 
and drilled irregulars into a disciplined army . 



NAPOLEON knew how to hit and how to 
mass his crude artillery where it hurt most. 



LUNCH? 




FRAN KS ! 




FRENCHS! 




Watch appetites perk up when you 
serve smooth, creamy French's 
Mustard. Itturns" just frankfurters" 
into a taste-tempting dish men love! 




LARGEST SELLING PREPARED MUSTARD 
IN U. S. A. TODAY' 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WEAPONS 



350 B.C. 200 B.C. 50 B.C. 100 A.D. 



250 



400 



550 



700 



850 



DAGGERS 



SWORD < 




SLING < 



THE TOOLS OF W \R. with which men have killed from earliest times, arc shown above in a idly took over the battlefield. Today the onl\ shock (hand-to-hancT weapons arc the bayonet, 

(low -chart of evolution. Each weapon's importance at a particular period is indicated by the width clubbed rifle, trench knife, commando blackjack and dagger and, occasionally, the tank. All the 

of the space devoted to it. The most important single fact apparent is that warfare started with an rest arc missile weapons, including the plane and tank. 

overwhelming weight of shock weapons 'sword, club, spear) and very few missile weapons (javc- The figures on the chart arc intended to show w hat was the dominant soldier in any given era, 

lin, how, sling . Beginning with the discovery of gunpowder in 114S A. D., missile weapons rap- whether it was an infantryman with a sword, a half-naked horseman with a javelin, an armored 
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FROM 350 B. C. TO PRESENT 



)0 



1150 



1300 



1450 



1600 1750 

' STILETTO 



1900 1914-1918 



1939-1942 



WORLD WAR I WORLD WAR n 




knight, a Swiss footman with a n-ft. pike, or a Prussian musketeer. It will be seen that infantry diers, but their weapons were pitiably inefficient at killing compared with those in the last two 

dominates at the beginning and end and that cavalry has its day from 400 A. D. to 1500. Nearl) all columns, from 1914 to 1942- But it should not he forgotten that the Mongol warriors of Genghis 

the ancient weapons remained in use until about 1700 when the chart shows them dying in dead Khan 700 years age might conceivably play hob even today in the forests of eastern Germany or 

ends of evoh'tton, like the bow, pike and throwing spear. Manchukuo. 

The early fighters shown above may have looked more heroic in battle than the modern sol- How the armies used these weapons to win victory is explained in article beginning on p. 104. 
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DON'T BRUSH 
FALSE TEETH 

WITH MAKESHIFT CLEANERS 




TOOTHPASTES, TOOTH POWDERS and 

household cleansers are not intended 
for dental plates. Dental plate mate- 
rials are softer and more easily worn 
down than natural teeth. Many 
makeshift cleaners are abrasive, 



DO this! 



wear down the important "fitting 
ridges," may ruin costly dentures. 

In addition, continued use of these 
makeshift cleaners scratches dental 
plates, actually causing film and 
stains to collect faster, cling tighter. 





NO BRUSHING... 
NO SCOURING... 

Do I hi* daily; put one 
capful of POLIDENT 
in % glass of luke 
warm water. Stir brUk- 
ly. Place plate or bridge 
in this solution for 15 
minutes, or over night 
if convenient. Rinse well 
— and it's ready to u-->e ! 




Plate Wearers 
Often Worst 
Breath Offenders 

The dark film that col- 
lects on plates, bridges, 
soaks up odors and im- 
purities like a sponge. 
Almost always it re- 
sults In "Denture Breath" — probably 
the most offensive breath odor. You 
won't know if you have it — but other* 
wOif Yet POLIDENT quickly dissolves 
film — leaves plates odor-free and sweet. 
Millions call Polident a blessing. 



PLAY SAFE-USE POLIDENT 

Soaking plates and bridges in Polident 
dissolves ugly stains and cloudy film, 
cleans those hard-to-reach corners and 
crevices without the dangers of brush- 
ing; maintains their original natural ap- 
pearance. Recommended by many lead- 
ing dentists and approved by leading 
makers of modern denture materials. 



ONLY 30« ai 

Ml HUC STMIS 



P0UDCI1T 



Long-lasting; 3 
02. size — 30<; 
7 oz.— 60<*, at 
all drug stores. 
Your money 
back if not de- 
lighted. Today 
get Polident. 



POLIDenj, 



j 



The Safe Modern Way to Clean Mates and Bridges 




KIRST ORGANIZED WARFARE in the West is demonstrated by early Greeks 
presenting steady array of pikes and shields against the mob rush of the Persian horde. 



ARMIES THAT WIN (continued) 

and iron metal helmets and leather armor. They carried slightly 
curved sabers, two bows, two quivers covered against rain, a lance, 
a long-handled ax and a lariat with a hook on the end. They could 
live for months on a very small ration of smoked meat and milk 
curds. In dire need, they opened their horse's vein, drank a little 
blood and closed the vein. They frequently moved 80 miles a day, 
1,000 miles a month. They maneuvered in battle in silence to sig- 
nals given by movements of the standards, or the arm of an officer, 
or at night by colored lanterns. They used every sort of trickery 
and surprise, but they preferred the turning or Hanking movement. 

Genghis Khan's grandson invaded Europe in 12.58 with something 
under 150,000 of these terrible horsemen. They demolished Kiev and 
southern Russia, defeated the Poles, exterminated 30,000 Teutonic 
Knights and Bavarians, laid waste Silesia and Moravia, wiped out 
several small armies, destroyed a Hungarian army of 100,000, stormed 
Pest, ravished Austria and Dalmatia and then went home. 

Genghis Khan stirred up Asia, wrecked the fighting power of Islam, 
ended the Crusades and a lot of useless argument. The great secrets 
of the Mongols were mobility and utter military discipline, to which 
everything else was subordinate. 

The Age of Firepower 

Not long after this bad news the knights took a second body blow 
from the English longbowmen. The crossbow had fired a heavy ar- 
row with fair accuracy, but the 6-ft. bow of yew, drawn back to 
the ear, could send an arrow 1,000 ft. and through a suit of armor. 
With it, the English archers decimated the French knights at Crecy 
in 1J46, demonstrating conclusively that the age of firepower had 
begun. 

The archers alone, however, could not withstand the charge of 
cavalry. But out of them evolved once again the unbeatable heavy 
infantry. It happened in widely separated places, first among the 
Swiss of ttte forest cantons, then among the Ottoman Turks of 
Mohammed II who conquered all Southeast Europe and the Near 
East. 

The Swiss phalanx was merely a close-set forest of pikes, which 
marched rapidly and lightly in three-deep parallel columns that 
could close up to become one solid mass. The pikes spitted charg- 
ing horsemen who had got through the fire of the Swiss crossbow- 
men. 

It would be interesting to speculate what would have happened, 
had the Swiss phalanx alone met the English bowmen alone. But the 
whole quarrel was settled by the arrival of a really decisive weapon: 
gunpowder. 

Gunpowder 

It took gunpowder 2.70 years to play any great part in the winning 
of a field battle. The explosive quality of pure niter was discovered 
in 1148 by Roger Bacon. A hundred years later it was used here and 
there in siege cannon to batter at walls. About the time Columbus 
was discovering America, cannon and handguns were just becom- 
ing effective in open battle. But the low-quality powder blowing 
through the smooth barrel might throw the wobbling round ball 
of stone or iron far or near, to right or left. The ball moved slowly 
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ARMIES THAT WIN (continued) 

enough for the enemy to see it coming and dodge out of the way. 
Loading was painfully slow, while the enemy might charge the 
guns. It was not until the battle of Marignano in 1515 that Francis I 
of France was able to make the Swiss hold still, by cavalry charges, 
long enough for his primitive artillery to plow them full of holes. 
Then and for long afterward, artillery was owned and manned only 
by civilians, who rented their guns to a general. 

In 1560, the first workable musket was puc into use. It was loaded 
from the muzzle. First powder was poured down, then a ball was 
rammed in. Then the musketeer filled the touch-hole with powder 
and blew on his lighted taper to get it glowing. Then the musket 
was propped on a forked stick. The musketeer aimed and pulled the 
trigger which tripped the match to the touch-hole, detonating the 
powder and firing the ball. This was accurate at no more than 100 ft. 
It was not good enough to abolish the longbow for some years. And 
it took much too long between volleys. 

The first general really to exploit gunpowder was Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden in the early 1600's. He created a national long- 
enlistment army under strict discipline and with high mobility. He 
formed his 1,2.00-man regiments of musketeers and pikemen, three 
to two, thus separating the musket from the bayonet, the one for 
long-range work, the other hand-to-hand. He removed the forked 
stick to hold up the musket. In battle his heavy infantry stood in 
six or three ranks, the front ranks kneeling while those behind 
fired over their heads. By firing in series, they could keep up a fair- 
ly steady fire, despite the delay in reloading. Inevitably, the pike 
was stuck on the musket, which in turn was ignited by the reliable 
spark of a flint instead of by an unreliable match, and so we had 
the flintlock with bayonet and the fusilier of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene of Savoy. 

Frederick the Great by 1750 had made his army more of an army, 
though he did not change its weapons much. He trained it to move 
even faster than Gustavus Adolphus', so that he could use it all at 
one time against a part of his enemy. For the all-conquering rule of 
war is that a fight is a fight only to the degree of the number of peo- 
ple who are fighting at one moment. One man may fight ten, if they 
will oblige him by coming up in succession. 

How to get an army to fight victoriously is much less a matter of 
fancy tactics, than it is of giving the individual soldier the odd and 
unnatural desire to kill as many men as possible in a contrasting uni- 
form, absolutely without any consideration of being killed himself. 
This is called morale, which is created only when a commander has 
impressed his troops with the fact that he is a man. Frederick the 
Great somehow did so and they went in to slaughter for him, be- 
cause he knew his Prussians. The English officers of the same time, 
quite different from the Prussians, also impressed their men with 
their own great personal courage. The English system was to exploit 
people's desire to obey somebody. 

Revolution 

But a new kind of morale presently arose. It was based on people's 
desire to obey as little as possible, and naturally Frederick the Great 
and the English officers could not have predicted that it would be 
effective. Yet it turned into a tornado of power. George Washington, 
who really started this revolutionary wave and heartily disapproved 
of it, was actually obliged to give much of his attention to discipline 
since his men were as unruly as anyone could ask. 
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CIVIL WAR made use of huge mortars whose job was CO lob-shot short distances 
from the safety of fortifications. They were not much better than the mortars of 1450. 
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ARMIES THAT WIN (continued) 

Washington, however, had something pretty good. His army was 
able to outshoot the British because 46 years before, German gun- 
smiths in Pennsylvania had produced a true rifle, for the frontiers- 
man. This weapon had spiral grooves on the inside of its long barrel, 
so that the ball, fitting in tightly, conserved the explosive power and 
spun through the air, holding its direction instead of wobbling. 
With such a gun Washington's irregulars could pink a Redcoat at 
2.00 yd. (The Continental regulars still used a smooth-bore French 
musket because it was the best the WP13 of that day could have pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities.) 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was examining the subject of war. Actu- 
ally, except for his own Guard, his troops were superlatively undisci- 
plined. They had primarily the clan of self-respecting citizens who 
think for themselves; they were individually more intelligent and 
hence better soldiers than any of their opponents. Part of this indis- 
cipline came from Napoleon's policy of making them live on the 
land so that he could sometimes free himself from his supply lines 
which had so obsessed all previous generals. 

Napoleon ranks as the greatest of the Great Captains of modern 
times. Stonewall Jackson always carried three books: the Bible, a 
dictionary and Napoleon's Maxims of War. Napoleon is the arche- 
type of the victorious general precisely because he performed his 
miracles with the weapons he had. Other men had evolved his 
weapons and his army. But Napoleon profoundly understood artil- 
lery, men and supply lines and the supreme advantage of rapid move- 
ment. He did not train his men in rifle marksmanship. Above all, 
Napoleon had a contempt for war. He knew that anybody could 
learn everything tactical there was to know about it by the age of 40 
and therefore he used young generals against enemy generals who, as 
in the Prussian Army, averaged around 70. The old men were always 
fighting the last war; Napoleon's young men were trying to fight the 
war they were in. 

Modern Arms 

Artillery did not come of age until after the American Civil War. 
As early as 1576 men had fiddled with the idea of shells ("grenades" 
or "bombs"), exploding small shot sometime after expulsion from 
the gun by means of a wick fuse. They had had the idea of percus- 
sion fuses and multiple guns firing together or in series. A Lieu- 
tenant Shrapnel had in 1784 invented the shell-dispersing bullets. 
But in 1865, most American cannon still fired solid cast-iron balls 
or whipping chains or scattering charges of grapeshot or canisters 
of small bullets. Most were smooth-bore and nearly all were muzzle- 
loading. 

The Civil War was also fought on both sides by muzzle-loading 
rifles. A practical breech-loading rifle was invented by an American 
named Hall in 1811 and was actually adopted by the U. S. Army 
from 1819 to 1844, when it was dropped for muzzle-loaders. Mean- 
while a German had invented a breech-loading bolt-action rifle that 
fired by puncturing a primed cartridge. This was promptly adopted 
by Prussia in 1840 and won three wars for that country. The year 
after the Civil War, the U. S. Army adopted the breech-loading rifle 
with a metallic cartridge. The modern 5-shot magazine rifle, the 
German Mauser, began entering the world's armies in 1S38 and 
reached the U. S. Army in 190} with the Springfield. 

Artillery had been floundering around for 500 years on elementary 
problems, perhaps because the guns on hand represented a big invest- 
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ARMIES THAT WIN (continued, 

ment and ex penmen cation was physically very perilous. For a long 
time, the problem was how to drag the guns around fast. Then it was 
whether to put them before, beside or behind the infantry. Then it 
was how to outrange the ordinary rifle. Then it was how to prevent 
it from bouncing back on the recoil, so that it need not be dragged 
up and re-aimed. Even when this was done by a recoil mechanism 
the gunners had to wait for the smoke to blow away. Smokeless 
powder solved this in 1887. When the gun no longer bounced back, 
forcing the gunners to jump clear each time, a protective shield could 
be added to the gun carriage. The explosive shell, invented in 
1376 and made practical before the Battle of Waterloo, was not in 
general use until 1880. Thus, the breech-loading, quick-firing field 
gun, with rifled barrel and recoil mechanism, firing an explosive shell 
with a time fuse, came into general use at last around 1900. 
War was now ready to go to town. 

First exploding irresistibly in 1914 to test the arsenal scientific 
men had given it, it took five great steps. 

First was artillery which in great concentrations smashed all 
enemy infantry by parabolic or lobbing fire over obstructions, aiming 
by trigonometry. 

Second was deep trenches which concealed infantry during bom- 
bardment behind resilient earth, in the stalemate that began in 1914, 
after the first Battle of the Marne. 

Its third was the rapid-fire machine gun, which enabled one man 
favorably placed behind barbed wire to mow down a company or a 
regiment of the most courageous men ever born. 

Its fourth was the strengthening of gun barrels by the British out 
of a neglected German invention of chrome-nickel steel. This led to 
much more powerful charges, longer life of guns and the modern rise 
of steel alloys. 

Its fifth was the tank which first appeared en masse at Cambrai 
Nov. 10, 1917, protected the charging men from the machine guns 
and could more or less dodge through the artillery fire. The develop- 
ment of the tank inevitably called for the production in enormous 
quantities of antitank guns with tremendous muzzle velocity and 
extreme mobility. These began to become general after the lessons of 
the Spanish Civil War in 1936. 

Enter the Airplane 

Meanwhile, in the sky overhead, the plane went through various 
useful phases between 1903 and 1941. First it was merely the ideal 
scout that spied out the doings of the enemy. Then it became a raid- 
ing scout that surprised and machine-gunned troops, that bombed 
cities, railways, munition depots for some future general benefit. 
Then it became an immediate combat artillery, that bombed enemy 
troop and tank concentrations and pillboxes, to help the actual as- 
sault. Always it retained its first use, that of the eyes of the army, 
making blind the army without it. 

The airplane on the attack has been stopped by three things: 
the defensive fighter plane, the radio direction finder and the old- 
fashioned tree. The last of these made the plane almost entirely 
useless in the fighting in Bataan, in Malaya and in the forested areas 
of Russia, for planes simply could not find the ground troops. Per- 
haps the greatest function of the plane is yet to come: to pick up 
an entire army, put it down deep in the enemy's rear and then sup- 
ply it. 

The plane is of all weapons going through the most violent 




WORLD WAR TANK broke the trench stalemate by getting the infantry past the 
hail of machine-gun fire in an armored vehicle. Antitank guns were not yet effective. 
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evolution. A new fighter plane catches an old bomber, a new bomb- 
er flies above the range of the biggest anti-aircraft guns and the 
old fighter, a new fighter goes up four or five miles to catch the old 
bomber with new detecting devices even against night bombers. 
Engines move from 600 hp to 1,200 to 1,500 to 1,800 to 2,500, giv- 
ing fabulous ranges and load capacities and speeds. Eight guns fire 
streams of armor-piercing bullets or shells at one touch of a trigger. 
Bombsighrs and calculating machinery calling on the most abstract 
and visionary mathematics became standard issue. 

To nonsoldiers all this seems strange and confusing — a long way 
from the "simple" wars of the past. The plain fact is that only 
"abstract" scientists, engineers and productipn men today know 
what war is all about in detail. Yet there is a comprehensible pattern 
for laymen behind these scientific complexities. War, after diddling 
along with inefficient weapons for several thousand years, suddenly 
began to find its problems solved in about 1300. National armies 
came to number 5,000,000 men. Since then, the speed of invention 
has not slackened, but fabulously increased. The weapons and tactics 
of war at this period are in a violent state of flux. 

Many things arc possible. For example, there may be better ways 
to fire a shell than by gunpowder. A fast airplane that could stand 
nearly still in the air, land in a small space, hover and fly among the 
trees, would revolutionize troop command from the air. No weapon 
is above change. Any way to enable a tank to fire accurately while 
moving, any design to deflect striking shells, to increase a tank's 
speed and maneuverability, would be useful. Any device that will 
take troops safely up close to the enemy, that reduces casualties 
during attack, is useful. Some inventor may achieve destruction of 
enemy men and machines by the use of atomic-energy control. Every 
army would like to have a bomb that explodes just before contact, 
some feet above the ground. Such a bomb could also be used by 
planes to bomb other planes in air. And so on. 

The Germans have been so far the most brilliant exponents of this 
modern war. When they had a fantastic superiority in weapons, as in 
Poland, Flanders and France, superiority in tactics and strategy was 
unnecessary. They could have marched in backward. When their 
weapons found an equal in Russia, superior tactics won them a way 
across a thousand miles. But the Russians evolved a countcrtactic. 
Part of their system was to fight from forts. The fort this time was a 
forest, in which the surrounded Russians vanished. They expected to 
be driven out of their fort, but at great loss to the Germans in men 
and materiel and time. They made punishing sallies out of their fort 
and sometimes fought their way through the German rear to their 
own lines. 

In the historic cycle of warfare, today's conflict is in the high- 
mobility stage of heavy infantry. Its tactics arc suggested by Alex- 
ander, Caesar and Gustavus Adolphus. It is not in the light-cavalry 
stage, as some experts deduced from a misinformed study of the 
Battle of France and as the British briefly thought in North Africa. 
Surprise and maneuver are all-important, but they must be backed 
up by heavy and superior firepower. As in all highly developed pe- 
riods, war is now a coordination of all arms, all tricks and devices, 
based on heavy infantry and artillery. And in such a warfare, where 
the very complexity of the army renders it vulnerable, the army 
that moves fastest and strikes with surprise has every advantage, 
if it has real firepower. So far the democracies have been slowest to 
learn the technique of coordination of all arms. Only when the 
American army has the best weapons, the best mastery of tactics 
and the best coordination of all arms will it be safe to add the U. S. 
to the victors of history. 




RUSSIAN TANK of 1941 has put on size, armor, speed and gunpower 10 resist and 
avoid the fire of antitank guns. It is still vulnerable bur has tremendous shock power. 
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LUCILLE PLAYS HARD TO OCT. CNDS UP ON TRAMPOLIN BED IN BACKGROUND 

She romps through 39 honky-tonk parts before 
winning her first chance as a big-time star 

The bed on which Lucille Hall bounces to Stardom in these pictures 
is called a trampoliu, is inude by stretching canvas across a 
springy frame. It is used in a rowdy bedroom scene in M G-M's 
Du Barn/ Wax A Lady, in which Lucille plays the Du Barry part 
created by Kthel Merman on Broadway. Lucille learns routines 
with a coach, but in the movie she does them with Red Skelton. 

Lucille Ball has bounced around a lot before winning her new 
long-term contract with M-G-M. She appeared in as a Broad- 
way chorus girl in Rio Rita. Her orange hair, cuddlesonie figure, 
and breezy manners convinced Hollywood that she was a good 
serviceable type, so Lucille was dumped into ;(!) gradc-B movies 
doing honky-tonk parts. Not until this summer when she played 
"Her Highness" in Damon Uunyon's The Rig Street for HKO did 
anybody face the truth about Lucille: the girl can really act. As 
Runyon's tough little crippled night-club queen* Lucille is superb. 

Lucille herself is almost a true Knnyon character. She is ambi- 
tious, hard, flamboyant and luxury-loving. \ et paradoxically, she 
is generous, funny, extremely sensitive, and a crack poker player 
who often sends presents the next day to her losers. She drives 
a 0ashy red convertible car, and breaks the wind by her long false 
eyelashes. She lives on a farm witli her husband. Desi Arnaz. a 
Cuban singer, who refers to her fondly as "a real hunk of girl." 
On the following page, you will see in more detail what be means. 
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Lucille Ball (continued) 
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Aqua Velva leaves your 
skin feeling softer, smooth- 



Name— 
Addrev 



er. Qcan, fresh scent. 

ELECTRIC SHAVERS use 
AquaVelva before and after 
shaving for better results. 

Offer good in U. S. A. and 
Canada only. The J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. CA-19, Glastonbury, 
Conn. — makers of fine shavina; 
preparations for over 100 years. 





LlJCille d 3 nceS es^'dally tor I.IKK's rami-nmian, Jolniriy Florea. Slie learned llu> 
ruuliiH' for The Biy Street, but il was cut mil of (he movie. Now in Hollywood Lu- 
cille has oue uiireleax-d movie. Snrn /JriyV I. care, made with Victor Mature, mil she 
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saya she hasn't any idea what it's about because script has been rewritten so many 
times. Lucille began acting and dancing when she was a tot living in Jamestown, NVY. 
All mirrors had to be turned to the wall because Lucille was so fond of showing off. 



A Sure Hit 




HERE'S 3-WAY HELP IN 

" STE— APPLE JUICE 



SIC* 



MAT* 



GOOD FOR YOU— the pleasant way is 
drink your apple a day. 

PURE— made from the pick of New 
York State's crop. 

GOOD NEWS— a welcome change of 
pace in the fruit juice cycle with meals 
or between meals. 

ONE OF THE FAMOUS 



MOTT'S PRODUCTS 



Also — MOTT'S CIDER • MOTT'S APPLE SAUCE 
MOTTS JELLIES • MOTTS VINEGAR 
Produced by the Distributors of Sunsweet Prune Juice 




HowVe you going to compete 
with a 



I ii i form ! 



Yoi'NO CIVILIANS are in for 
difficult social times, for 
there is no denying the 
glamour of a uniform. Next 
beat to wearing Uncle Sam' 
clothes is to appear in one 
of the smart, luxurious 
fingertip coats by Monarcl 
Styled to a he man's Lute 
. . . painstakingly crafted of 
fine selected gabardine?, 
corduroys and woolens . . . 
reversible, if you w ish . . . 
Monarch fingertips are the 
answer to young America's 
outdoor needs. I.nnk for the 
Monarch label for better 
outdoor garments, monarch 

MANUFACTURING CO., 333 E. 

Chicago St., Milwaukee. 



► If you don't know the 
Monarch retailer in your 
community, write us 
will it-H wo, 




Makers of leather a tul fabric jackets for 
men andhoys • r in fieri ip and leisure coats 
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Suppose Hitler asked for an Armistice November 11th? 



November 11th will be the 34th Anniversary of the 
Armistice of the first World War. 

It is conceivable that Hitler might ask the United 
States for his kind of an Armistice on that day. The 
idea may sound strange, but from Hitler's point of 
view there are sound strategic reasons for his making 
such an offer on November 11th. 

Hitler's best chances of winning this war, it is plain 
to see, lie in the near future. Every day, every week, 
every month America's power is growing, is making 
it harder for Hitler to defeat us and our Allies. Better 
from Hitler's point of view to defeat each of his ene- 
mies individually. Since he can't get at the United 
States to deliver a quick military knockout, his main 
hope lies in trying to get us out of the war. To do this 
lie must attack us on the Psychological Front, launch 
a successful Peace Offensive— soon. 

In such an assault on our Psychological Front, Hit- 
ler would use all the tricks in his well-611ed bag— would 
attempt to confuse, browbeat, and discourage Ameri- 
cans. He would try to make us distrust our govern- 




LIFE demonstrates how Americans, calloused and uncalloused, 
are speedily being transformed into the toughest, finest, smart- 
est army in our history. Although it started small, month by 
month it is growing rapidly. As long as Americans recognize 
how good their Bghting forces are, Hitler scare-talk about the 
invincibility of the German Army will make little headway. 



ment, our military leaders, and our Allies. And he 
would tell us in honeyed phrases that he had no in- 
terest in conquering this country — that he wanted us 
to live our lives in our own way without any inter- 
ference from him. 

With every week that passes, however, the readers 
of LIFE become better equipped to recognize such a 
Fascist approach. 

Six years of light on Fascism 

For LIFE has given its readers plenty of insight into 
Nazi methods and the meaning of Nazi promises dur- 
ing the six years that this great magazine has been in 
existence. LIFE has also given its readers a full and 
faithful record of what life under Fascism is really like 
. . . what peace with Hitler would really mean to them 
and to their children. 

And LIFE has given its readers an honest report of 
the military situation with neither defeatist pessimism 
nor misleading optimism, an accurate report of our 
increasing military might. 




LIFE Shows where we are licking our war production prob- 
lems, where we aren't. Inspiring articles like the one on the 
Kaiser Shipyards point out how we can turn out the equip- 
ment we must turn out if we are to defeat Hitler. Other articles, 
seeking to arouse all people concerned to do a better job, 
point out where we are not doing as well as we might. 



Each week LIFE readers (who now number more 
than ^3 million civilians plus of the men in our 
armed forces) increase their understanding of our ene- 
mies, our Allies, and ourselves — the basis on which 
growing national and allied unity and a stalwart Psy- 
chological Front rest. Each week LIFE plays its part 
in strengthening this front. 

We believe that no American who reads LIFE each 
week could give any other answer except "Go to hell!" 
if Hitler, in sugar-coated words, were to suggest an 
Armistice on November 11th. 




LIFE Shows that tht "New Order" which Hitler talks about is a 
far cry from the "New Order" which he puts into practice. 
The picture of these starved Greeks is one of many grim bits 
of testimony which have helped LIFE readers understand the 
realities of Fascism. No Americans exposed to such factual 
word-and-photo reporting want to compromise with Hitler. 
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Lucille Ball 



(continued) 




Right now vou should be im- 
patient with interruptions that 
delay your daily output! 
America's No. 1 job today is 
to deliver — or else! 

Let nothing stop you. Not 
even pencils! Remove all doubt 
with Ticonderoga. They are still 
going strong when others have 
made their last mark: these strong, 
smooth - writing pencils quicken 
the job. Wasteful, inferior pencils 
require 50% more 
energy. Start Sav- 
ing encrgv and 
minutes with 
Ticonderoga ! 



TICONDEROGA 

Ju*«pft Oiian Crutiblt Cc, Oapt. 43-JI0. Jcrtty City. M. J. 

TlH E definite 
purpose of LIFE is to inform its read- 
ers of what is going on in the world 
today — to bring them the news 
which can best be told in pictures. 




IN 1° 



without W\J 
losing _W w 

your curl \ 

Now you con haw beautifully clcon hair anytime- all 
the time' Min>poo, o flagrant, omaiing powder cleanse 
require* no water work* M>e a charm • Be mo vol 
gnmc, c»cc*» oil and odor* • Doci not lake our the 
wove * Doc* nol dfy ihc hair • Contain* no orrn root 
• Easy lo apply and remove • 30 Shompooi, Mitten 
Applicator included. SI At department and drug ptom. 

Of write ANNETTE JENNINGS, INC.. 
Depl I I. I Can 42nd St.. New York, N. V. 

MINIPOO 















In "The Big Street" I.n.-ill. Ball, crippled in a night-club 


brawl, demands to go south 



though she has no cash. In top picture her New York friends bid her goodby. Then 
her humble lover (Henry Fonda) hooks a ride for her on a truck, pushes hei along 
a highway, hooks another ride on a cotton wagon, finally reaches Florida seacoast. 



DENTON 
SLEEPERS 

Protect 

HEALTH 




The boy wears a One-Piece Denton; 
the little girl a Two-Pieee Denton, 
(extra low«ii are available). 



MOTHERS know that Denton 
Sleepers keep children fully pro- 
tected, dry and warm — even if 
bed covers are thrown off. This 
assures Mother of unbroken rest. 

Denton soft-knit Fabric ia made of 
97% unbleached cotton and 3% soft 
wool. The loose spun yarn, knit in an 
open stitch, together with the wool, 
carries off perspiration slowly, keep- 
ing the wearer dry and warm. 

Economical because 
durable. Long staple cot- 
ton makes an unusually 
strong fabric. Strong flat 
seams, durable, extra- 
heavy romper feet, extra- 
full drop seat and stout 
button-holes. 



One-PUce 
Deluxe 



Regular Soft-Knit Dentons 
are Light Gray 
Deluxe Dentons are 
Cream White 

Regular (Light Gray): 
One-Piece, sizes 0 to 2 
button down back; sizes 
3 to 14 button down front. 
Two-Piece, sizes 0 to 5, 
button around waist, for infants need- 
ing frequent changing. Baby Bags, one 
size; Hoods, three sizes. 

(Above) One-Piece Deluxe Cream 
White, sizes 3 to 14. Waist tie -belt, 
rib-knit wristlets and anklets, bloused 
legs. Deluxe Two-Piece, 
sizes 0 to 5; Baby Bags, 
one size; Hoods, three 
sizes. 

DENTONS for Men, 
and Women, two 
styles, many sizes; 
Adult Sleeping 
Hoods, two sizes. 
Genuine Dentons 
have trade mark 
tag, and name on 
neck hanger. 

NOTE: To get long 
use of Denton*, fol- 
low our W a thing 
Direction!. 

DENTON 

SLEEPING GARMENT 
MILLS, INC 

Csntrtvtllt, Michigan 

Dentona are made and 
distributed in Canada 
by Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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"I AM PRIVATE JOHN 
JONES, NO. 10,842,594. 
I HAVE NOTHING ELSE 
TO SAY." 




'Just let me take two more rolls 
of you in that Arrow Tie!" 



• We hope she's using color film, because the new Arrow Ties for 
Fall have many, many rich colors in them. In addition, of course, 
they have smart designs, a lining that sends wrinkles scurrying, 
and an uncanny ability to tie into perfect knots. We suggest you 
see them at once. 51, Sl-50, $2, $-'-50. 

^4 BROW TIES 

j4s Outstanding as drrow S/ttrfs 

* BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS * M„d,t,a.,u. r«Wi 9 C... /«. 



Scotch-wise folks emphatically 
say that what you learn about 
Scotch whisky from Teacher's 
is all you really need to kno w . . . 



Mode tince 1630 by 
Wm. Teacher & Soni, lid., Glasgow 





sole u. s. agents: Schieffelin & Co., new york city • importers since 1794 




Don't be fooled bg enemy's promise thiit he wants information to rmnforl the folks 
back home. Give only name, rank anil serial number required by international law. 

ARMORED FORCE CARTOONS TELL 0. S. 



Americans have always been comic-strip fans. Advertisers lung ago 
learned that a sure and direct way to the hearts of their public 
was through stories told in cartoons. Now this tried-and-true advertis- 
ing technique is being put to a more serious use by the greatest adver- 
tiser of them all, the U. S. Government. Through such cartoons u the 
Air Forces' comic R. F. Knucklehcad series (LIFE, May 15) and tin- 
Army's Protective Measures drawings (LIFE, June 29), soldiers :un! 
civilians arc learning how to fight and live a war. 

One of the latest in the Government's burgeoning series are tin- 



By insults and gibes enemy attempts to get a rise out of prisoners and goad him into 
giving military information. Don't let thoughtless loyalty h ad yon into t his trap. 
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"they're as good as 
yours. they'll go 



"THE U.S. TANKS 
ARE NO GOOD 
AND THE CREWS 
ARE POORLY TRAINED. 
THAT IS WHY WE 
CAPTURED YOU." 



MILES PER HOUR AND 

CARRY GUNS, THAT WILL 

PENETRATE INCHES OF 

ARMOR. WE'RE MAKING 



THOUSANDS OF THEM." 





UNDER INTERNA 
TIONAL LAW, I AM 
ONLY REQUIRED TO 
STATE MY NAME, 
RANK AND SERIAL 
NUMBER," NOTHING 
ELSE. 



"YOU MIGHT AS 
WELL TELL US 
WHERE YOU WERE 
LAST NIGHT. WE 
ALREADY KNOW, 
YOUR BUDDY TOLD 
US." 




i " i 



The blllft is a classic method of wheedling military information out of prisoners of 
war. Don't fall for this; they wouldn't ask questions if they already knew answers. 



SOLDIERS HOW TO ACT IF CAPTURED 



drawings shown here, which carry a grim message to American sol- 
diers. Published recently in the Armored Force NetOt, these cartoons 
warn soldiers to l>e prepared for any exigency in war, even possible cap- 
ture, and tell them how to behave in the hands of the enemy. There are 
international laws governing the treatment of prisoners of war, but 
the fate of many Americans who have been captured by the enemy has 
proved that rules don't always hold. So there is only one rule the Ar- 
mored Force hammers home to its men: If captured, they must not, in 
word ordecd, give military information to theencmiesof their country. 



No talk is private in prison camps, where enemy may be listening at all times. Don't 
tell stories betraying your country's military secrets even to your closest buddies. 



" WHERE DID THEY GET YOU, JOE? 
THE 681* MOVED UP FROM SAN JOSE, TUES- 
DAY AND ATTACKED WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
HEAR THE 15— AND 16^ DIVISIONS WILL BE ALONG,, 
PRETTY SOON. THEY'LL MOP THIS OUTFIT UP.' 



m 




^T'm-'"v^- 



„e>s wound- =P , Th4t s 
sure g« s . ve ry P ort ' , , v, a t 

^^^FofmuucW-g'' 



ALMOND CANDIES 

"A favorite in any port" 




No finer 
fit at 
any price 




Bestform Brassieres 

79* 

Bestform Foundations 
12.50 to $6.50 



BESTFORM 



mmrM (teat 
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War Captives (continued) 




ASPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 

FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 



It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 

Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day — and 
men in service must get clean 
shaves, too. Yet daily shaving often 
causes razor scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider — a rich, sooth- 
ing cream. It's like "vanishing 
cream" — not greasy or sticky. 

SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 

You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flaky top layer of your 
skin. It enables the razor's sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
your whiskers close and clean with- 
out scraping or irritating the skin. 

ESPECIALLY FOR THE I MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 

For men who must shave every day 
— doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men — Glider is invaluable. 
It eliminates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider has been developed 
by The J. B. Williams Co., who 
have been making fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 

SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

If you want to try Glider right 
away, get a regular tube from your 
dealer. If you can wait a few days, 
we'll send a generous Guest-Size 
tube for a dime and any used metal 
tube. It is enough for three weeks 
and is very handy for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely — for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you've used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents tind a used tube to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. CG-19, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 



"WE'RE BEING TREATED 
M_L RIGHT. FOOD IS GOOD; | 
\M IN GOOD HEALTH." 




Don't Spread Sunshine for the enemy by talking on the radio or making recordings 
for family and friends at home. This is most alluring of prison camp "Ijooby traps." 



"have a cigarette buddy." 
i managed to save a pack, 
my name is al pike, i'm 
from the 506tju ar. boy, 
we sure gave "em" hell- 
didn't we? my outfit got 
off on a flank, the tank 
was hit, when we got out, 
the jerries had us cov- 
ered, what's your outfit? 




I'M JOHN JONES. HOPE 
THEY BRING US SOME- 
THING TO EAT SOON. 
I'VE BEEN HERE 10 
HOURS NOW. THANKS 
FOR THE CIGARETTE, 
THEY TOOK MINE AWAY." 




Even yOUf Cell mate may be an enemy spy, so don't disclose information to him until 
you are sure of his identity. Knemy agents are scattered throughout prison camps. 




Write for chart picturing 
18 beautiful all-smooth 
models, telling benefits of 

Marvelous Patented Filter 





Also same styles, all-etched, 
with Eagle or " V engraved 
PATRIOTIC EMBLEMS 
specially designed for men in 
service as well as civilians. 

K'm. D.mnlh g Co.. Inc.. N.Y. 

AN0T~H ER 



VITAL AREA 



MAPPED 



by FORTUNE 



Pacific Arena, second in a uniform 
series by Richard Edes Harrison, has 
Ihhmi reprinted in full color (size 26".\ 
22") from FORTUNE for September. 
This map helps you study slep-hy-step 
movements in this global wiir . . . 
shows you in proper perspective the 
I". S. position and the positions of its 
allies and its enemies. 

EXTRA COPIES ARE AVAILABLE 
at very low cost. Write for Pacific 
Anna, enclosing 25c. to General Mana- 
ger, FORTUNE, TIME & LIFE 
BLDG., Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. 



You can still buy extra copies of previous 
FORTUNE map*: One World-One War and 
Atlantic Arena. Order by name please, en- 
closing 25c for each map. 
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YOUR THEATRE MANAGER CAN TELL YOU NOW WHEN HE WILL SHOW THESE TWO ISSUES OF THE MARCH OF TIME 



ii 



THE FIGHTING FRENCH 



WJ 



What is happening to France? What is the future of 
our ally of the] first World War? Will collaborationist 
Marshal Petain throw all France into partnership with 
the Axis? Can patriot General De Gaulle rescue his 
homeland with the Fighting French Forces alone? 

The March of Time in its latest issue tells the dra- 
matic story of the France which never surrendered, the 
France which is fighting underground today, the France 
which is the key to any European Second Front. Exclu- 
sive scenes, new facts, new light on the French problem. 



— ii I 



THE F. B. I. FRONT 



Fighting silent battles on a silent front, 
nearly 4,500 F.B.I, special agents led by Di- 
rector John Edgar Hoover are winning count- 
less victories over the enemy's invisible army 
of spies and saboteurs. See Uncle Sam's 
G-men at war in this exciting issue of The 
March of Time. 




THE MARCH OF TIME m 

PRODUCED BY THE EDITORS OF TIME 

FOR THE MILLIONS OF AMERICANS WHO SEEK INTELLIGENT ENTERTAINMENT ON THE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
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At native Kanaka least, Wanda Engel of Toledo, she wanted a baby brother or baby auto. "Neither." A [J. S. Army nurae U a well-trained icientiat. Equipped with the 

Ohio, is presented with a gram skirt. One 4-.vear-.ld she said, "I want a baby American soldier." Below: H most modern of medic al equipment, she is prepared to care 

chili! whose mother was pregnant was asked whether corn roast is given for nurses and American officers. efficiently and tenderly for the sick nnd the wounded— no matter 



where in the world she may be stationed. 

But a nurse is also a girl. She is young and she likes to have a 
good time and to laugh. In n war world it is good for her to do so. 

The pictures here, taken by LIFE'S War Photographer Wa&KiB 
Kirklaud, show I'.S. Army nurses in the jungles of New Caledonia 
having a good time. Most of their days arc busy with regular long 





the faraway jungles of the South Seas 



i shifts in field hospitals, taking temperatures and counting pulses. 

Hut in tlicirtiiucolT they like to meet officer friends, go swimming 
► or dancing or stage btfbeciM pienies in tlie liot tropical nights. 

Officers in New Caledonia thank their lueky stars for the 
I nurse-.. If it weren't for tliem, there would lie prnrticully no white 
■ women* What few there are are French and inaccessible. The of- 
I fieers tell a story ahout two French girls, beautiful and shapely, 
' who played around in siiusiiits. To keep soldicrsaway, their father 
s spread the story that one WM a leper. No -.oldicr-dared approach. 



Nurses swim & bathe, with sbouUof excttemant, in 

little streams, near uhieh hospital* are usually built. 
Below: at n strictly informal Saturday-night dance 



given hy I \ S. officers, Margaret Hainnierdances w il h 
an Army Hier. At such dances every nurse has >i won- 
derful lime liecaij.se there are five men to every girl. 





2^ ty/f'it'A tS/j'My *y'/ffJ'M<} (continued) 




MR 



j ^foff/E C//0/C£ Of SC/CCESSFVC /HEM 




The lent Of Kathryn Gulbrandsen of Orange, \. J. is well stocked with cigarets, tea- 
cups, glasses warm clothes, two potatoes, magazines, picture, alarm clock, fly killer. 




■■We*'- I 

Braiding her hair in front of n battered mirror hung on the decayed limb of a niaouli 
tree is Beatrice Bacon of Pitman, N. J. Coffee pot on the tree is used to carry water. 




A little Wire-hatred fOX-terrier pUp belonging to Esther Boyer of Bellevuc. Ohio, bal- 
ances precariously outside owner's tent, which is mperstitiously numbered thirteen. 
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KhsKi Army pilltS which nurses wear are washed in a canvas pail, carefully wrung, 
and while still wet the crease is folded in. Next they are hung over a hanger to dry. 




Woolen underwear i> displayed \ ty Florence Miner of Coulee Dam, \\a»h. Although 
days in New Caledonia are warm, the nights are cold, require this kind of clothing. 




A fem iS planted outside nurses' h-nts to "make the place look like horn.-'' I>y Helen 
Jones of Conneaut I.ake, Pa. Other nurses plant small flower beds, raise native buds. 



Prof. (Fred) Allen says: 

Vie* 




You re we/come of 





CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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• It. W"» ""' y , MO 



*S V DO" ' S L „■»>" t , . u ice, 



. .nff: -~ 



Bit""" 

«Jaa» 



fttal 



H 0 



1 ot or cold, baked, broiled 
or chilled and siiced, MOR is the 
vitality meat — a joy to hearty appe- 
tites — a mild-spiced, tasty pork meat 
for picnic, party or jolly snack. Any 
way you serve it, MOR is highly nu- 
tritious and a ready-to-eat source of 
Vitamin B t . A budget-saver and a 
time-saver, too. No hone, no gristle, 
no excess fat, NO WASTE. It s all 
good meat. Try it. 




MOR h the handiest of meats. Seeds no 
refrigeration and there's ample meat for 
four in each wholesome can of MOR. 



Food Cociauluiiii to v.... fit Co, 



Maters of the origit 



/Til 11 



■atari cHorrto PM1 

1UHI """" 

UI moiuh mum. 





Dressing table in a nurse's tent in New Caledonia differs but little, except Tor can- 
dle, flashlight and water canteen, from any girl's dressing table at home. Notice tile 




In a tent with the sides rolled up, Hiity iv-iium. , .,f m„i„ i„.>i,. r . \ 11 n. in 

l>cd late on her day off During the rainy season, when the mosquitoes are plentiful 
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powder puffs, combs scissor*, ink, hair Ionic, medicines, deodorant, toothbrush, cig» 
orel holder, compact, good-luck charm, talcum. Itotmie pins, ash tray ami nail tile 




in New Caledonia, she will sleep covered l»y mosijuito netting. There are, however, 
few scorpions, poisonous snakes, lizards or ants. There are rats l»ul no mongooses. 




| Keepsake Diamond Rirrgt. A. H. Pond Co., Inc. | / 

■ 214 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. -/ 

Please send the helpful book. The Etiquette of the Engage- Sf S 

| ment and Wedding," with special supplement, "Wartime Engage- | ■ 
ments and Weddings," and illustrations of Keepsake Rings. I en- ' - 

close 10c to cover mailing. J 

This Certificate of Guar* I 
ort'ee and Registration ' Nome ................ 

il OMoronc. of quoHy I SM ., „„,, N „ 

and value and ■ pari of - these 

your purchase. | G ly — I 10-42 I boots. 
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STILL SMOKING 
THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
CIGARETTES, CORPORAL? 




THAT'S no command, young fellow.. .just 
a friendly tip. King Size Regent's the cig- 
arette for moderns like you. A sensible ciga- 
rette, gives you 20% more for your money. 



Regent's designed for the modern American taste, 
too. The finest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos, 
they tell me... specially selected for finer flavor 
...then Multiple-Blended for extra mildness! 

What's more, Regent has a streamlined oval shape, 
comes in a crush-proof box that never 
crumples the cigarettes... keeps them firm and fresh 
always! So go modern, Corporal... get Regent. ..and 
you'll get more smoking pleasure!" 



COSTS NO MORE 
THAN OTHER 
LEADING BRANDS 




PICTURES TO 



TOUCHY TIGER 



Sirs: 

War production is not the only thing 
that's dynamite in Detroit. And fights at 
Dodger games as the season nears its closo 
may be more important sports wise, but 



they don't make any better pictures than 
this one of a Detroit ballplayer yanking :i 
fan out of a box. The player la Pitcher 
Paul "Dizzy" Trout, who labors for Mtf 
toothless Tigers. On Sept, 11 he was 
pltcliing against the Philadelplita Athlet- 
ics and not doing so hot. This s-octatur 
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began ribbing Dizzy. "Diz, are you get- 
ting rawly to go back to the minors?" 
the fan kept shouting. When Diz final- 
ly retired to the side in the stxlh he 
walked over to the heekler ami yanked 
liim up by his coat lupi-K itefore Diz 
could land a strike, the umpires chased 



him out of the game. In the end Diz not 
only lost it (his 17th shellacking* but the 
Tigers suspended liim for five days with* 
out pay. 



JAM BS P. WHITE 



Detroit. Mich. 





War lias wrought changes in the 
quality of a lot of things, hut it 
hasn't changed the fine quality of 



KENTUCKY IBM* 



That name on a hottle marks a 
bourbon made to the same lii"h 
standard which won it the reputa- 
tion, Head of the Bourbon Family. 

„,„ , hoo,e Ihe he.l- 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 

Copyright 1942, Notional Distillers Products Corporation, New Tork 
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How to 
keep your lighter 
good as new . . 




^CATIt> TO MEET TODAY* SHAVING NEEDS 




.X. Boy oh boy, what news! 
The new 6NX process gives 
Star Double Edge Blades a 
special, stronger steel that 
stands up longer— produces 
more shaves per blade! Every 
blade is perfect — there's not 
a dud in a ditty-bagful! 

^ Sure, and the 6NX for- 
mula gives Star Double Edge 
Blades a sharper edge! You'll 
get closer, more comfortable, 
longer-lasting shaves! You'll 
know you've got the shaving 
situation well in hand when 
you introduce that double 
edge razor to a Star! 

^ Made with tougher steel, 
new machines, and extra 
sharpening. Star Double Edge 
Blades out -maneuver the 
wiriest whiskers. 

MAKE YOUR BLADES LAST! 

Handle them carefully! 
Dry them thoroughly! 
Protect the edges! Save 
steel by getting full life 
from every blade! 




Economy pack -also 10* pack 



PICTURES TO 
THE EDITORS 

(continued) 
TECHNIQUE 

Sirs: 

My I t-month-old daughter Twila 
Vlctorine lia-s Just abundantly proved 
in BM Dial tut* way to learn how to do 
things is by doing them. On the basts 
t hat it was time she should learn (o help 
herself in a busier-! han-usual world, f 
presented her recently with the prob- 
lem of washing herself, which she tack- 
led, enjoyed and solved with gusto. As 
my pictures show, she first squealed 
with delight, then had a soapy and 
breathless moment, next shouted when 
she dropped the soap and lastly tasted 
a bar. 

MRS. B. A. MAKSH 

Chicago. HI. 






Brush spark wheel regularly. 
Use only genuine extra -length 
RONSON ' REDSKIN "FLINTS" (pro- 
tectively coated), RONSON Wicks, 
and, above all. use RONSONOL 
Fuel. C. NOT cheapest but 
world'* besf for at} tighten 

PONSON 

LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 

krmttm ef RONSON. World'* Grotnl U*M*r 

[If your dealer caeeof twppfy you. wrife wi| 

IMPORTANT. As * wartime III II HIM 
RONSON extends its Factory Repair 
Service to help keep every RONSON 
in Active use. II your RONSON — for 
pocket or table — needs attention, tend 
it to the factory lor servicing at mini- 
mum cost. Address RONSON. Service 
Department, Newark, N. J. 

Buy War Bonds 




ENGAGEMENT i, WEDDING RINGS 

THE RIGHT RINGS FOR THE LEFT HAND 

| Write tor free, Uluttrottd folder 

TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
H34 MtORAW DETROIT MICHIGAH 
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Every application of Sam-Flush cleans 
away unsanitary film and incrustations 
where toilet germs lurk. It flushes away a 
cause of toilet odors. You don't have to 
scrub. No messy work. Use Sani-Flush at 
least twice a week to keep toilet bowls 
glistening-clean and above suspicion. 

Don't confuse Sani-Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Even cleans 
the hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto ra- 
diators thoroughly.) When used accord- 
ing to directions on the con — Sani- 
Flush cannot injure septic tanks or 
their action and is absolutely safe in 
all toilet connections and auto cool- 
ing systems. Sold everywhere in two 
convenient sizes. The ^y M " ^ . 
Hygienic Products Com- ^Jjr^-^ 
pany, Canton, Ohio. I Good ItwfeMftn J 



Sani-Flush 



CLE1NS TOILET lOWlt 
WITHOUT SCOURING 




Bay V. S. Wu Bondt 



A 



OTIS 

Healthweight 

UNDERWEAR 

Just Enough 
Extra Warmth 
Without Bulk 

Mid-thigh ond ankls l«nglh 



OTIS UNDERWEAR 

5 7 Worth St., New York 



Help Kidneys 
If Back Aches 

Do you feel older than yon arc or Buffer from 
Gel tint,' L'p Nights, Backache. NervoiiMic.-s. Leg- 
Pains. nizzine*».i. Swollen Ankle*. Rheumatic 
Pain*. Burning', scanty or frequent |>a*Hatreii? If 
»o, remember that your Kidneys are vital to your 
health and thai these symptom* may be due to 
non-onrnnic and non-!*y>trini<- Kidney and Blad- 
der trouble** — in »ueh ciimw I'mtrx (a phyHieian'fi 
prescription * usually (riven prompt and joyous 
relief by hcltmur the Kidney* flutOi out poisonous 
excess aeids and wastes. You have everyihine to 
gain and nothing- to lose in trying OMex. An 
iron-clad guarantee UMtrW ■ refund of your 
ey on return of empty packasre n . fully 

satisfied. Don't delay. 

OV Get Cralrx (Siss-tex) 
VA from ir druggist today. 
I lllim Only a.jc. 



PICTURES TO 
THE EDITORS 

(continued) 



SALVAGE 

Sirs: 

At the closa- of World War I, wool 
Ked Cross uniforms (tup picture) wero 
sold out at $1. Today I find that I made 
a good purchase. I'nearthing the uni- 
form from its mothproof wrappings I 
remodeled It for my daughter Jerry 
into a IMS business suit. 

MRS. F. M ON NOT 

San Jose.. Calif. 




BIG BEER 



Sirs: 

I am enclosing a picture of myself 
in tiding up a glass of beer. I bought it in 
Baltimore, Md. I'm surti it is the big- 
gest glass of beer In the whole of the 
L*. 8. A. It weighs SO ounces and costs 
386. My brother who lives in Baltimore 
drinks two of them every day. 

JAMES SCOGGINS 

Dallas. Texas 






i 




WITH YOUR HELP... 
THIS MAN CAN ADD 25% TO 50% 
TO YOUR TIRE MILEAGE 

•je If you punish your tires beyond the stage of Safe Repair . ; . no 
repairman, regardless of how expert he may be, can help you. 

BUT ... if you are patriotically determined to get every possible 
mile from your tires ... if you will exercise every careful driving 
precaution . . . and then take your tires to expert repairmen when 
the first sign of trouble appears . . . you will add from 25% to 
50% to your tire mileage. 

"ANY PREVENTABLE TIRE FAILURE 

IS A STAB IN OUR NATION'S BACK" 



SA 



President and Founder, Bowes 
'Seal Fast" Corp., Pioneer In 
Safe Tire Repaltt. 




Because tires are so precious . . . so nec- 
essary to our war effort ... 50 hard to 
get. it's a crime to abuse and neglect 
tires. Uncle Sam needs rubber . . . Don't 
waste it! 

l§C0Ut flOWt ... get your cires inspected . . . inside and OUT, 
right away. Small cracks, cuts and bruises can be fixed when they're "young." 
With proper "in time" repairs and careful driving, your tires will last many 
extra miles. Take your tire problems to a Bowes Tire Repair Expert. If any- 
one can help you . . . HE can. Remember— the smallest cut or hole is a danger 
sign. Get it repaired . . . NOW! 





TIRE REPAIR 
SYSTEM 
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Here's My Secret 
\ of Perfect 



[ Pipe Smoking 



Prvm Rum •> Mmpte 
Tobacco Corp 



It took me 15 years to discover tnis secret of 
perfect pipe pleasure which I now invite you 
to share on an absolutely free trial basis! 



7/u/ it. ..at No Cont ! 



ALTHOUGH I was "in the bus- 
iness", I frankly couldn't find a 
tobacco that fully pleased me until 
one day, quite by accident, I blended 
four carefully aged domestic and im- 
ported tobaccos(including rare Syrian 
Latakia) with Jamaica Red Heart 
Rum and pure Vermont Maple. It 
took S3 test-blendings to perfect this 
unusual mixture. 

The result was amazing — an en- 
tirely different smoking thrill that let 
me taste for the first time how down- 
right swell a pipe could really be! Of 
course, good news travels fast! One 
friend told another about it — and 
almost overnight, my Original Rum 
& Maple, Blend 53 became Amer- 
ica's biggest-selling 25c pipe tobacco! 

A HIT WITH THE LADIES 

But you'll have to smoke it yourself 
before you can begin to realize what 
real pipe pleasure can now be yours. 
Just taste the smooth, cool richness 
of this superb mixture, and see how 
kind it is to your tongue and throat 
,. . . actually as mild as a cigarette! 
Then get a whiff of its tangy aroma 
— so clean, rich and refreshing, it's a 
sure hit with everyone . . . especially 



M APLE 

PIPE MIXTURE 



the ladies! Rum & Maple leaves no 
stale, musty tobacco hangover in the 
room or on your breath . . . keeps your 
pipe and your taste always fresh! 

ACT NOW! Mail the coupon imme- 
diately for a generous free sample 
package of Original Rum & Maple, 
Blend 53. Or, to enjoy this exception- 
al smoke right now — get a package 
at your dealer's on my money-back 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
Take it from me — you've never en- 
joyed another smoke like Rum & 
Maple! You'll find it's always wel- 
come in your pipe, makes your 
pipe welcome everywhere! 



1 

Rum & Maple Tobacco Corp. 

Dept. L, 191 4th Ave., K. Y. C. | 

Please send me package of your Rum a> Maple ■ 

Pipe Mixture. I understand it's absolutely (rmm! | 

Name ■ 

Address. _ 

City State. .- I 




PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 



(continued) 



IN MEMORIAM 



Sirs; 

When Leo Thomas Blanchett — re- 
ported missing when his sliip was tor- 
pedoed — turned up at his parents' farm 
in Webster County, Iowa, lie found them 
about to attend the unveilinir of a mem- 



orial plaque honoring the county fallen 
heroes. A very live hero indeed. Son Lej> 
had a large cliicken dinner before going 
with his parents to inspect the tablet 
bearing liis name {bottom on list). 

CHARLES RL'BENSTEIN 
Kort Dodge, Iowa 






UNTO DEATH 



Sirs: 

There is no more enduring love than 
that of a true railroad nwtn for his iron 
horse. When Thomas W. tiixMlman. for 
many years a locomotive engineer on the 
Norfolk and Wmlern Railway Co. line. 



died in l!)2l>, his widow commissione-d a 
stonecutter to sculpt for Ms tombstone a 

scale model of Locomotive -I'll which he 
had so often and lovingly driven over the 
rails. 

OTTO WHITTAKER 

lioanoke, Va. 






CONTRIBUTIONS: Minimum rates for all right**, including resale and reuse: *. r > i>er 
photograph. Amateur photographers arc welcome ns contributors but tlieir work must com- 
pete with pi '--!-[-■ I- on an equal basis and will he judged (and paid for) as such. Unsolicited 
contributions however, whether professional or amateur, will hp neither acknowledged nor 
returned unless accompanied by adequate postage, packing ami direction*. I. IFF, will not be 
responsible for safe handling of Mime either in its ntlice or in transit. Payment will be made only 
nn approval and publication. Add re** all roiiespoiidence about contributions to CONTRIBU- 
TIONS EDITOR. LIFE Magarino, TIME & LIFE Building. Rockefeller Center. New York. 
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Getting Extra use from vital 
an Extra good drink. made 




AMERICA Gnawed f/t€ &B#ft 

OF EVERYTHING ! 



THE BEST of THE TIMES . . . and the Best of 
Products in every field, including the World's 
Best Whiskey ! From Schenlcy's vast reserves, 
the largest in the U.S.A. — you get the best 
whiskies from Kentucky, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland— blended with finest grain 
neutral spirits for perfect mildness. It's unique 
— it's America's Best — try it tonight! 



Drinks 



SCHENLEY 

O^merica's Best 





SCHENLEY, 72'/>% Grain Neutral Spirits. SCHENLEY RESERVE, 67% Grain Neutral Spirit!. Both BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 



Ca 



aterial 




TTIDF-AXD-SEEK. A deadly game of it 
A X with the T.N.T. of depth charge and 
torpedo. That's a game only for steady nerves! 

But, then, what isn't in these days— with a 
of us fighting, working. living at the highest 
tempo in years. Yes, and smoking, too — per- 
haps even more than you used to. 

If Camels are not your present brand, try 
them. Not just because they're the favorite in 
the service or at home-but for the sake of 
your own smoking enjoyment, try Camels. 
Put them to the "T-Zonc" test described be- 
low and make your own comparisons. 

It J ltrrnnl>1> TnliirnirtmiiMtt) , Wln.Uill-Kllrlll. North 



FIRST IN THE SERVICE- 

n the Navy— in the Army— in 
the Marine Corps — in the 
Coast Guard — the favorite 
cigarette is Camel. 

( B*>scd on actual sales records 
in Ship's Service Stores. Ship's 
Stores, Sales Commissaries 
Post Exchanges, and (Canteens.) 

-THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 



's^', The T Zone 




where cigarettes 
are judged 



^ camels win with 
me on every 
count. they're easy 
on my Throat ano 
they don't tire my 
Taste 



The "T-ZONE"— Tatte and Throat— it the proving ground 
for cigarette*. Only your tatte and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you . . . and how it affect* 
your throat. For your tatte and throat are absolutely 
individual to you. Bated on the experience of millions 
of smoke", we beliwe Camels will suit your "T-ZONE" 
to a "T." Prove it for yourself! 



Turkish & domestic 
c'garf.ttes 




GYROSCOPE GIRL— Pretty Rosemary Gregory (abovv) calibrates automatic 
directional devices at a Sperry Gy t OtCOpC Co. plant, and she's just as par- 
tial to Camels as the lighting men who depend on her precision. She says: 
"I tried several brands; Camels suit me hetter all ways. For my taste and 
my throat, Camels are tops with a capital "I"!" 



